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Did You Buy ‘Separators 
or Insulation? 


When you bought your battery it had either 
separators or insulation between the positive 
and negative plates. 

If you were battery-wise enough to buy a car 
with a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery on it, 


that’s all you need to know. 


If you bought one with ordinary wood separa- 
tors you will find out that there is an important 
difference between ‘‘separators”’ and “‘insulation,”’ 
and the news may come in the form of a sudden 


NEW YORE 
Albany. . A. McDermott & Son 
Albion, Daum-Cain Serv. Corp. 
Amsterdam, McPartlon Batt. 
Serv. Co. 
Attica J. D. Turrel 
Auburn Simpson Bre Co. 
Batavia H. Adelman & Son 
BayShore, Bay Shore Batt. Sta. 
Bay Side, J ost Sto. Batt. Co.,Inc. 
Beacon Beacon Batt. Serv. 
Binghamton, Moss Electric Co. 
Brooklyn Delmi Co., Inc. 
Buffalo H. W. Wolcott 
Canandaigua, A. C. Simmons 
Catskill. .Chas. L. Timmerman 
Cobleskill Fred Denison 
Corning \. G. Stryker 
Cortland A. R. Reilly 
Dansville L. W. Morrell 
Dunkirk, Dunkirk Batt. Sta. 
Elmira, Elect. Gar. & Serv. Sta. 
Far Rockaway, Oakicy Batt. 
, ll 


Flatbush Delmi Co., Inc. 
Flushing, Vernon Sto. Batt. Co. 
Freeport L. Streck & Son 
Geneva Harr I Vail 
Giens Falis, H. A. Brown & Co. 
Gloversville, Stewart's Elect. 
Shor 
Webster 


Batt. Co. 
Taylor Sales ¢ 


Granville ] I 
Great Neck, Peo; 
Haverstraw 
Hempstead, Peterson Batt. Co. 
Herkimer I. S. Harter 
Hudson, White Electric Serv. 
Huntington, L. 1. Batt. Serv. Co. 
Ithaca Mar Bros. li 
Jamaica, J S Batt. Co. In 
Jamestown, Sulliva: 
I r\ 


Kingston t L. Brown 
Liberty, Wint tt ‘ 

Lake Piacid, 
Lockport i 
Long Isiand City, 


(srisd & Baugh 


Lowyvilie, R. T. Reed & Son 
Lynnbrook, 2 terson Sto. Batt. 


Malone, N wees I Garage oTp. 

Mamaroneck g rt Bowen 

Medina E. Foster Ca. 

Middletown, Winter Sto. Batt. 
0. 

Mt. Kisco M. E. Gavitt 

Mt. Vernon, Mt. Vernon ¢ h arg- 


ing ot 
Newark, Bea h El lectric Co. 
Newburgh, New ~ae Batt. 
Serv. St 


New Rochelle Robe ‘rt Bowen 
New York City, Auto Elect. 
Equip. Serv. Co 
Bronx Service Statior 
Fordham Service St 
F. S. Gassaway. 
C. V. Gedroice & Co. 

W. ashington Hats. Serv. Sta. 
Niagara Falls, Hart Electric 
Serv. Sta 
North Senauenda, Elmer Es- 
seltine 
Norwich 
ach € 

Everett Phillips 


Norwich, Motor & 


Nyack 


breakdown that leaves you with a bill to pay for 
having those separators replaced. 


Most of tthe cars with wide reputation for 


the plates. 


Go to the nearest dealer in your territory when you 
need a new battery, or authorized Willard Service. 


Ogdensburg, Walter H. Bryant 


Olean Henry H. Hill 
Oneida *Chas. L. Lloyd Co. 
Oneonta. . Lane Battery Shop 
Ossining. . Ossining Garage Co. 
Oswego Earl R. Brown 
Oyster Bay, Oyster Bay Batt. 
Serv. Co. 
Palatine Sater Spraker & 
ge 

Patchogue Electric Garage 
Penn Yan >. J. Parker 
Plattsburg .....H. E. Atwater 

Pleasantville, | ¥ "7 Acker- 


man Elect. 

Fairbanks Co. 

Petty's Garage 

Port Jervis L. B. Eighmy 

Port Richmond . Richmond 
Borough Batt. Serv. 

Potsdam, B. & J. Electric Corp. 


Port Chester, 
Port Henry 


Poughkeepsie, Jersey Batt. 
Serv. Co., Inc. 
Riverhead, L. I. Batt. Serv. Co. 


Rochester, Willard Sto. ‘Batt Co. 

Rockaway Beach, Rockaway 
Beach Serv. Sta 

Rome, Stiefvater Elec trie Co. 

Salamanca, H A. Cc ampbel} 

Saranac Lake, Wm. C. Shackett 


Saratoga Springs, St Wallace 
Saugerties am A. Spatz 
Schenectady, A. A. Seeley, Jr. 


Southampton, A. Gouldi & Son 
Stapleton, Quimby Smith Elect. 
Wk 


Syracuse ‘ Paul C. Little 
Tarrytown. , .Lester B. Knight 
Troy A. A. Seeley, Jr 


Utica, Stiefvater Elect. Co., Inc. 
Watertown ...John Cleary 
Watkins, Willis D. Gate Jr 
Waverly, C.W.Canoll Batt. ‘Co. 


Wellsville . --Gunstant Batt. 


Serv 
White Plains, Lester B. Knight 
Williamson, Tassell & Fair- 


banks 
Yonkers, Charles W. Headden 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown........ P. W. Frey 
Altoona, Altoona Sto. Batt. Sta. 
Bangor, . Sanders Sto. Batt. Sta. 
Beaver Falls, 4 Batt. Co. 


Bedford........ . P. Hughes 
Bellefonte.... . ie “C. Witmer 
Berwick. ...MacDougall Bros. 


Bethlehem, Bethlehem Sto. 
Batt. Co, 
Bloomsburg, Storage Batt. Co. 
Bryn Mawr, W. H. Power Co. 
Butler, Gillespie & Kennedy Co, 
Bradford. . Battery Service Co. 
Carbondale, Bartholomay Bros. 
Carlisle ..... Carlisle Batt. Co. 
Carnegie, Central Sto. Batt.Co. 
Chambersburg, The Walk Auto. 
Elect. Co, 


Charleroi....C. J. Wickerham 
Chester, Geo. F. Barr & Co. 
Clarion......Say Battery Co. 


Clearfield, Gray Sto. Batt. Co. 
Coatesville, Lincoln Highway 
Sto. Batt. Co. 
Columbia, Electric Equip. Co. 
Connellsville... McKee & Co. 
DuBois, Rafferty Bros. Serv.Sta. 
Easton, Hull Batt. & Ign. Co. 
East Stroudsburg, George Van 


Cam 
Ellwood City. . 
Se: 


rvice, 
Emporium....Wenz & Barnes 


Ephrata, Ephrata Sto. Batt.Co. 


pen ‘ 
Wright Electric 
€ 


Erie .Perry Electric Co. 
Franklin. . Franklin Garage Co. 
Germantown, J. Howard Dal- 


gilies 
Gettysburg, H.& T. ElectricCo. 
Greensburg, ElectricServiceSta. 
Greenville, Electric Service Co. 
Grove City, Grove City Sto. 
Batt. Co 
Hanover .. onover Batt. Co. 
Harrisburg, Motor El. Sales Co. 
Hazleton, Hazleton Batt. Co. 
Honesdale.... ayne Garage 
Indiana... .Lightcap Elect. Co. 
Jersey Shore -L. E. Sherer 
fohnstown .. Storage Batt. Co. 
Kane..Evans Sto. Batt. Serv. 
Kittanning, Daugherty Batt. 
Serv. Co. 
Lancaster, Electric Equip. Co. 
Lebanon, Auto Elect. Equip.Co. 
Lehighton .... . Blank & Teets 
Lewistown ..Battery Serv. Co. 
Lock Haven... .Lewis & Day 
McKeesport,ShafferElectricCo. 
Meadville, A. W. Carpenter 
Milton, Roy Harbeson & Co. 
Nazareth .. Gregory Batt. Sta. 
New Castle, Storage Batt. Co. 
New Kensington, New Ken- 
sington Batt. Co. 
Nicholson. . A. S. Williams 
Norristown Schoettle Bros. 
Oil City, H. C. Young Batt. Co. 
Philadeiphia, Billy’ s Batt. Serv. 


Co. 
Wm. K. Eilert Batt. Co. 
_. Willard Sto. Batt. Co. 





Pittston. ..Sicklers Batt. Shop 
Pittsburgh . Highway Serv. Co. 
Pottstown. . W. R. Heffner 


Pottsville, Elec tric Repair Shop 
utawney, Gray Batt. Co. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO., Cleveland, O. 


This trade-mark tells you that the plates in your battery are insulated—not merely 


separa ted 





Willard Threaded Rubber 
in the automobile business as standard equipment for 174 makes of cars and 




















Batteries are selected by the best brains 


trucks, 


ADED 
BBER 
TTERY 


quality use the Willard Threaded Rubber Bat- 
tery—the battery with insulation that outlasts 
The complete list—174 makes of 
cars and trucks on which Willard Threaded Rub- 
ber Batteries are standard equipment—is pub- 
lished in Willard national advertising, or can be 
had from any of the dealers below. 


Reading, Berks Anto. & Ign. Co. 

Scranton ...Scranton Batt. Co, 

Ridgway... J. H. Ellinger 

Scottdale, Tire & Battery Serv. 

Sewickley, Highway Serv. Co. 

Shamokin, Shamokin Batt. 
Serv. Sta. 


Sharon, Shares Sto. Batt. Co, 
Sh Shenandoah Sto. 
Batt. Sta. 
Somerset, Somerset Batt. Co. 
Sunbury, Gheen Batt. Serv. Co. 





Susquehanna, Winters Batt. 
Sales Co. 
Titusville... .. L. J. Duplanti 
Towanda...... E. D. Means 


Uniontown. .C. Wick Johnson 
Vandergrift, Bush Batt. Serv. 
Warren, Warren Batt. Serv. Co. 
Washington, Chapman Batt.Co. 
Wellsboro Batt. Serv. Co. 
West Chester, West Chester 
Sto. Batt. Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Kitsee Batt. Co. 
Williamsport, aan Wurster 


We vase Sherman-Shaw Co. 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury .. Proctor Jones El. Co, 
Atiantic City ..E. S. Steelmman 
Bridgeton...Chas. G. Huver 
Boonton, Boonton Sto. Batt. Co. 
Burlington. ..Super Tire Shop 
Camden, Sto. Batt. Serv. Co. 
Dover.. .. .. .. Totten’s Garage 
East Orange . Sto. Batt.Serv.Inc. 
Englewood, = Sto. Batt, 
) 





Flemington... . 2 AES .Hearnen 

Hackensack, Palisade Batt. Co, 

Harrison . Harrison Tire & Batt. 
Cc 


© °. 

Hoboken .Starter & Batt. Serv. 
So. of N. 

Jersey City, Starter & Batt. 
Serv. Co. 


Lakewood. Wallace Bros. 
Manasquan. ...Watts Garage 
Milivilie.... .Chas. G. Huver 
Montclair,.«Montclair Batt. Co. 
Morristown. ..Chas. L. Dobbs 
Newark, Starter & Batt. Serv. 


Co. 

New —_ -" R. C. Bergen 
Co., ‘Inc. 

Newton....... Geo. S. Morris 
North Bergen, Union Batt. Co. 
saic, Towers Sto. Batt. Co. 
Paterson, Edmund E. Mayer 
Perth Amboy, ey & Motor 


Ser 
Plainfield, Plainfield Batt. Co, 
Red Bank....R. V. Dorbeck 
Ridgewood, Quackenbush-Mar- 
tin Co. 


Rutherford, Hart Electric Co. 
Somerville, Crane-Hadden Co. 
Summit, Summit Sto. Batt. Co. 
Trenton, Hearnen Batt. Sta. 
Vineland.............E. Mori 
West End..... R. V. Dorbeck 
Westfield, Westfield Sto. Batt. 
& Supp. Co. 
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Latest Word on Dusting 


Growers who stick by the duster become enthusiastic—By Prof. H. H. Wetzel 


E CARRIED on a number of ex- 
periments on potato dusting in 
five different localities in New 
York last season. A careful 
study of the result indicates 
that potato dusting is most 
promising. The results this year are, to be 
sure, wholly preliminary in character but 
in practically all of the tests the copper 
lime dust gave decided increases in yield 
over the checks. In comparison with the po- 
tato spraying the results with the dust were 
sometimes inferior. In some cases they were 
equal to or better than the spray. 

These variations are to be explained by 
the varying conditions under which the work 
had to be done. With improvement in ma- 
chinery and a better knowledge of the 
amounts and strengths of the dust to be 
used, it should be possible in a year or two 
to get as good or better results with dust 
as-with spray. At least, that is my opinion 
so far as dusting potatoes is concerned. 

The five experiments were conducted at 
Bath in Steuben county, Eden in Erie county, 
Williamson in Wayne 








The cost of dusting materials this past 
season was higher than is to be expected 
when use of dusting becomes more general. 
The prices this season are higher because of 
the small quantity used. The Sanders’ dust 
was not on the regular market, but was 
made up only on order. The ready mixed 
Sanders’ dust used contained arsenate of 
lime which may be left out except for one 
or two applications. If potato dusting is 
taken up by the growers to any extent this 
coming season, lower prices for Sanders’ 
dust are to be expected. 

The type of duster to be used depends 
primarily upon acreage. If a farmer’s plant- 
ings exceed three or four acres a power 
duster would probably be preferable. For 
less than four acres a hand duster may be 
most profitable. Just what acreage of pota- 
toes will on the average warrant the pur- 
chase of a power machine cannot be said at 
present. The opinion of our investigators 
who tested this last season is that an engine- 
driven duster will be necessary for potatoes 
rather than a_ traction-driven machine. 


I have recently had some letters from G. 
W. Sanders, Dominion entomologist in Nova 
Scotia. He had been developing the so- 
called copper-lime dust which consists of de- 
hydrated, finely ground copper’ sulphate 
mixed with hydrated lime, with arsenate of 
lime or with arsenate of lead added as a poi- 
son. He has been testing this out rather ex- 
tensively on apples for the past two or three 
years and now writes me he has had most 
excellent results this year, better than with 
the sulphur dust. 

The formula which he uses is: Ten pounds 
dehydrated copper sulphate, five pounds ar- 
senate of lime and 85 pounds hydrated lime. 
He applies this at the rate of 50 pounds per 
acre on 20-year-old trees as against 75 
pounds of the sulphur-lead dust of a 90-10 
formula. Prof Sanders is enthusiastic over 
this copper-lime dust on fruit. 
~We have not tried it on fruit but I hope 
we may next year. It wds this material 
which we used on potatoes this year, 
though the formula was a bit stronger be- 
ing 15-8-77. I am doubtful whether the 

‘copper-lime dust will 





county, Mattituck and 
Bridghampton on Long 
Island, N Y. In two 
of these localities, at 
Bath and Mattituck, 
spraying gave in most 
cases somewhat bet- 
ter results than did 
dusting, while the 
three other localities, 
Eden, Williamson and 
Bridghampton, the 
dusting gave on the 
whole superior results 
to the spray. Froma 
careful consideration 
of al! the factors in 
each case I am ccn- 
vinced that the one 
chiefly responsible for 
the variation in re- 
sults was that of ap- 
plication. In those cases where spraying 
gave decidedly superior control, the spray 
machinery used, both as to pressure and 
nozzle arrangement was of the most superior 
type. In other words, the spraying was 
exceptionally well done and better than the 
average. 

In the cases where dusting gave the better 
result the spraying was only average. It 
seems to me, therefore, that we may expect 
good results on the average with dusting 
as it is now imperfectly developed, as we 
may from average spraying practiced by 
growers. With the perfection of materials 
and machinery, which will come with more 
general adoption of the dusting method, will 
come also increased efficiency. 

Some of the advantages of dusting pota- 
toes over spraying them are: Elimination of 
the waterhau!, saving of the time required 
for mixing and filling the spray tank, simpler 
machinery less expensive to maintain, 
cleaner and easier job, and a more satisfac- 
tory method for small plantings as the work 
can be done with hand dusters easier than 
with hand sprayers. 








Effective Work in Dusting a Fruit Orchard 


Growers who at present spray and who are 
interested in the development of a more sat- 
isfactory method of applying fungicides and 
insecticides will probably find the evidence 
sufficiently promising to warrant them in 
trying out dusting another season, at least 
on a limited or experimental scale. 


Good Results on Fruit 


Regarding the present situation respecting 
fruit dusting I can only say that our re- 
sults this year in a few limited experiments 
correspond very closely with what we have 
obtained in previous years. That is to say, 
in general the sulphur arsenate of lead dust 
gave approximately as good control of scab 
and worms as did lime sulphur and lead 
spray. I have a report of the past season’s 
results obtained in Michigan. They like- 
wise show the dust to have been just as 
effective as the spray. The experimental -re- 
sults from Virginia and West Virginia, so 
far as I have seen them, have not shown 
the dusting to have been as effective as the 
spraying. Just why they have failed with 


the dust down there, I do not know, 


a ever come into general 
use with our apple 
growers. In the first 

ee. place growers who 

Ass have dusted regularly 
and consistently with 
the sulphur-lead com- 
bination - during the 
past three or four 
years have secured 
very satisfactory re- 
sults. This mixture 
gives a clean fruit 
with a fine polish and 
clean foliage of a dark 
green color. 

The copper-lime dust 
always russets. the 
fruit more or less, at 
least. of certain of 
our commercial varie- 
ties. The calyx appli- 
cation is especially dangerous so far as rus- 
seting is concerned. Prof Sanders recog- 
nizes this and recommends that the calyx 
application be made with the 90-10 sulphur 
mixture, making the other application with 
the copper lime dust. 


Growers Themselves Satisfied 


* A canvass of duster owners in this state 
last year indicated that at least 95% of them 
were satisfied with the dusting method. I 
have heard nothing from our growers this 
year to indicate that there is any change 
in sentiment regarding dusting. I have not 
made a canvass as yet this season but saw 
many of the growers who dust, while 
I was traveling about the state last fall. 


It is my observation that the growers who 
knock dusting are of two classes: Those 
who do not own dusters and those who have 
tried dusters one or two years and failed. 
Growers, who stick with the duster for three 
or four years, until they have learned to 
use it, almost without exception grow more 
enthusiastic for the method each year. 
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Auto and Truck Taxes 

As auto and truck are now licensed there 
is to a certain extent considerable unfair- 
ness to the farmer. A farmer will not run 
his car or truck more than a thousand miles 
each year on an average, whereas a busi- 
ness man or professional truckman will run 
his car or truck five to ten times as much. 
In other words, the mileage covered by the 
farmer is small compared with the business 
man of the city, vet both pay the same li- 
cense fee per vear for cars of the same class, 
thus costing the one five to ten times as much 
per mile for using the road as the other, to 
say nothing of the fact that the average 
farmer must do a far greater percentage of 
his work on unimproved roads. 

It is now proposed to add a federal tax 
and greatly increase the state tax, especially, 
on trucks—“to make them’ support. the 
roads!” It is the large city trucks using 
the road day after day and for full days that 
do most te break up the roadbeds. Obvi- 
ously, it is unfair to make light autos and 
light trucks used by farmers for only a short 
portion of the year or for a few hours on 
the average each day bear the burden of 
road upkeep when more than half of the motor 
vehicles are owned in the country; a princi- 
pal part of license fees comes from the coun- 
try districts. These country cars are not 
the ones that play havoc with roadbeds. It 
is the high-powered, fast-driven city cars 
and trucks that do the damage. 

In way of fairness, license fees should be 
based not only upon horse power but upon 
amount of travel also. It would be just as 
absurd to place cost of gasoline on a basis 
of horse power and to charge all owners the 
same fee per year regardless of how much 
travel done as is now in the case of charg- 
ing a license fee solely on the basis of horse 
power without any regard paid to amount 
of mileage covered. Light cars and trucks 
are the greatest aids that the farmer now pos- 
sesses for marketing his crops. These motor 
aids primarily help the consumer because 
by means of them produce grown at far 
distant points is quickly delivered to con- 
suming centers. The use of trucks and cars 
should be encouraged rather than restricted. 
Taxes should be equalized and kept down to 
a minimum rather than increased and based 
solely upon the horse power of the engine. 

It will be argued that it would be difficult 


to work out a plan whereby mileage could 
be determined. Classes might easily be es- 
tablished under the one thousand mile limit, 
between 1000 and 2500 miles, between 2500 
and 5000, between 5000 and 7500, between 
7500 and 10,000 and above that figure. In 
this manner those cars or trucks covering 
the greatest mileage, and presumably doing 
the most damage to the roads, would pay 
no more than the use got out of the roads, 
and the farmer would not be discriminated 
against because he uses roads so little com- 
pared with the professional truckman or the 
business concerns doing large road business 
on improved or unimproved roads. 

A plan could be readily worked out that 
would give justice to all, and if properly 
worked out the penalty against the farmer 
would be removed and he would be put in 
the position that would encourage the use 
of motor vehicles for quick carrying of prod- 
uce to market, thus’. benefiting consumers 
as the very first of the fruits of such en- 
lightened legislation. 

Not Gross but Net 

A prominent New York banking concern 
in its monthly statement on world business 
conditions says: 

If a summary of the whole business situation could t 
it would probably be found that nobody is in bett 
tion to stand the stress of adverse times than the mer, 

ho used the profits of good years to improve his farm 


and pay his debts, and who has followed a steady and con- 
sistent policy of diversified agriculture. 


There was no scurry on the part of banks 
or business houses to help the farmer re- 
ceive just prices at the opening of the world 
war. Their whole effort at that time was 
directed toward multiplying the “spread” be- 
tween producer and consumer that more 
dollars would jingle in their money box. 

The “profits” of good years—undoubtedly 
referring to prices during the war which 
more nearly covered cost of production than 
at present—were lean profits indeed. Co- 
operative organizations, such as dairymen 
and citrous growers have accomplished in 
recent years don’t come from _ profitable 
farming. It is the outcome of sheer nec- 
essity, and from the need of a living price 
to keep in business at all. This fact alone 
refutes the idea of stored up profits in farm- 
ing. Because the banks have had more busi- 
ness in farm accounts to handle in recent 
years may quite easily give an idea’ of big 
profits to the man who never leaves his 
swivel chair. There had to be more business 
through the banks to meet the huge jumps 
in cost of farm supplies, but the balance 
sheet of the farm business has apparently 
gone unconsulted and even unnoticed. Not 
the gross returns but the net balance is the 
rule to apply to farming as to everything 
else. 





Will It Pay? 

There is an old saying that when you 
overdo a good thing you destroy it. When 
the railroad freight and passenger rates 
were increased to a hight above what busi- 
ness and individuals were able to meet, and 
all in order to pay unreasonable wages, the 
thing was overdone: Passenger revenue went 
down and freight shipments fell off; as a 
consequence business got dizzy~and the rail- 
roads were in a worse fix than ever. 

One way to stimulate business is to give 
more for the service rendered. High costs 
and small turnovers apply to railroads as 
they do to everything else. Railroad workers, 
on trains and shops, are rendering less ser- 
vice and less work than ever before and they 
are receiving an increase of around 165% 
for their wages. Compared with falling 
prices this labor is getting twice above the 
increased higher cost of living. 

Moreover, this labor has jeopardized 
railroad income by loafing on its job. In 
the testimony presented to the railroad labor 
board these significant facts were brought 
out: Piece work car repairers decreased 
their efficiency 41.4¢ under a system of 
guaranteeing a fixed minimum rate per hour; 
piece work air brake repairers decreased 
32.4°2; piece work painters 257. The time 
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required to paint a freight car increased 
27.9 hours when the man was paid by the 
hour instead of by the job. 

All along the line it is the same. Every- 
where—less work and higher costs: No 
wonder the railroads are losing money: 
Railroad revenues have increased nearly two 
billion dollars but railroad wages have in- 
creased over 2). billion dollars. When you 
pay more to ride on the trains and more for 
freight just remember who gets the extra 
charges. Much of it goes to overpaid work- 
men, much to loafers. And they are clamor- 
ing for more. , 





Flowers and the Home 

Flowers seem to mean more to the farm 
home than formerly, perhaps because they 
have recently received more attention. This 
is a pleasing thought with spring almost at 
hand and the warm days not so far away. 
Home beautification with flowers and shrubs 
has been the order of the day in recent years 
and some of the rarest and most unusual 
fiowers are now found in farm gardens. 

Many a farmer’s wife is an authority on 
roses, dahlias, sweet peas and carnations, and 
joy in the home has been inspired by its 
surrounding beds of seasonal flowers and 
shrubs. One of the best exhibits of flowers 
in all New York state, other than the annual 
flower show in New York city, is at the Min- 
eola fair on Long Island, where thousands 
of flowers are entered each year by farmers 
and their wives. The interest in flowers has 
grown rapidly—the war seems to have had 
an effect in making folks realize the com- 
radeship of flowers. Perhaps nothing adds 
to the home beautiful as its flower beds, and 
it is really an attractive home, in the higher 
sense, which is the goal of all agriculture. 





Extend Forest Aid Policy 

More adequate protection of the forest 
areas in New Jersey is badly needed in way 
of a systematic patrol of the forests during 
the danger season, and through expansion 
of the present lookout stations, in South 
Jersey particularly. In conservation of its 
forest resources New Jersey is horribly weak, 
and federal aid in forest protection through 
the so-called Week’s law is applicable to 
North Jersey only, leaving the extensive pine 
forest areas of southern New Jersey solely 
at the protection of the state. 

Good work is being done, but without suf- 
ficient funds to cover all of the territory 
entrusted, complete installation of either 
lookouts or patrol is not now possible. This 
means that state appropriation in further- 
ance of more adequate forest protection than 
at present is needed. Lookout equipment 
»f towers, telephones and other paraphernalia 
and wages of watchmen require money. 
Patrol is a continuing item for salary and 
expenses of the employees. A beginning can 
be made for $5000 with reasonable increase 
later for expansion, and probable reduction 
eventually as the work of public education 
and an awakened public interest and care 
are accomplished. 

With the vast natural forest resources of 
New Jersey at stake, this outlay, no matter 
how rigid the program of economy, ts de- 
cidedly conservative and desirable. Contin- 
uation of such state aid in three or four 
years will make possible a complete system 
of protection. Of course, the need of state 
support is somewhat contingent in future 
years upon federal protection against forest 
fires, a matter which has received consider- 
able attention this winter at Washington. 
Decrease in the nation’s timber supply and 
consequent greater value of lumber makes 
this one of the most important of conserva- 
tion measures. 





The unexpected imposes new « obstacles 
to financing farmers through the federal] 
farm loan system. Read President Thomp- 
son’s statement on another page. Farmers 
are as subject to money market conditions 
as is the other fellow. We are all inter- 
dependent and interelated. 
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Bigger Crops 


a certainty if you adopt the most 
up-to-date method of seed grain 
treatment in the world—use 


FQRIGIDEG IDE 


“Ghe Farmers Friend 
This powerful disinfectant positively de- 





stroys all seed grain smuts and growth, 
and prevents flax wilt, also scab and 
black-leg of potatoes. Ridsstables, ken- 
nels, chicken houses of disease germs and 
flies. Endorsed by the U.S. Dep't of 
Agriculture. The best Formaldehyde 
bears the Perth Amboy Chemical 
Works’ Label—at your dealer, with 
complete directions. Farmers’ Hand 


Book FREE on request. 
Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


¢ 709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK ” 

















Potato 
Planter 


Increases Yield—Lowers Lator Cost 
Pays for itself many times over. One man and team 
opens furrew, drops seed any distance or depth, drops 
fertilizer (if desired), covers up, marks next row. Aue 

tomatic. More accurate, dependable and quicker than 
band planting. Furrow opens and seed drops in plain 
sigh Does not injure | seer d. Has long life, needs few 
repairs. Sizes for l or 2 rows. Protects you against 
uncertain labor and season. Juvestizate Now. 


Write for Catalog, 

















Finest hay and pasture grass. 
fies drought ~—-res on a 
always yields abundantly. Basy 

and inexpensive to sow 


duces three cropsa season, yh 

r Used exten- 
sively by all leading farmers and 
stockmen, ging Wonderful re- 
sults everywhere. 


Don’t Let Feed Problems Worry You Cc 


acres will do. Broadc ast 10 to 20 
2 + per 


[ * 
st Big 
and samp. joa FREE. Write tckeee ib, 
S. M. ISBELL & CO. Jackson, Mich, hoon 
(9) 910 Mechanic Street " “8 ~ coe FREE 


LOVER SEED 


Timothy, Alfalfa, Clovers, Seed Oats, 
Seed Corn, Seed Grains and Grasses. 


Write today for Rohrer’s 1921 Catalog. It is 
FREE. Every bag of seed is guaranteed to 
please you. We specialize in the Best Seeds 
obtainable. Write for this book at once. Seed 
Samples free if you mention this paper. 


P. L. ROHRER & BRO. 


GMOKETOWN, LANCASTER CO,, PENNA 














Get Genuine LYMAN’S GRIMM 
—99% pure by test. Will not 
Winterkill. Produces large yields 
of high feeding value every year 
without replanting. 40% less 
seed js required for @ stand. 
Free Booklet “How I Discovered 
Grimm Alfalfa.” 
Who Introduced 403 WATER ST. 
Grimm Alfalfa EXCELSIOR. MINN. 


A.B.LYM 





CORN IS KING 


Field selected, rack dried, high germination, Im- 
proved Champion Yellow Dent Seed Corn. Increase 
your yield by ——s this highest yielding of all 
corn. $2.50 per bushel on the ear. 

Ww. W. WEIMAN, Hummetstowa, 


se ee’GRAPE- VINES 


69~aricties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, ¢ 
etock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample’ vines on Sita pear Ded 
Griptive catalog free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box’ Fredonia, N.Y 


FOR SALE 
MARQUIS Spring Wheat and O. A. C. 
No. 21 Barley for seed purposes. 
Both grains produce high yields per acre. 
HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, New York. 
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The Garden 





Growing Lettuce Under Cloth 

PROF H. C. THOMPSON, NEW YORK 

I wish information concerning the growing 
of lettuce and _ celery. mean nice crisp 
white heads of lettuce. I have not heard of 
growing lettuce under cloth. If this is done 
what is its “modus operandi” and merits? 
The soil here is very sandy and not over- 
rich and autos do not praduce fertilizer 
enough for us all to buy what we need.— 
{E. M. S., Long Island. 

Lettuce is grown on quite a large 
scale in cloth-covered cold frames in 
the south, especially in North Caro- 
lina. The lettuce is planted in the 
usual way, and the beds are merely 
covered with canvas, and in some 
cases even with light cloth. The merit 
of this method of growing lettuce is 


that the cloth protects the creps 
against frost, and is used just as we 
use hotbed sash further north. 


For early lettuce in the Long Island 
section plants should be started in a 
hotbed or in greenhouses, and these 
should be set out as soon as the 
weather conditions allow, which is 
probably in April. The same might be 
said of celery, but for Long Island 
conditions the celery seed should be 
sown by March 1, as the plants should 
be set out at least as early as the mid- 
dle of April. 


Inoculation of Peas Pays 
M, D. BUTLER, NEW YORK 

In certain sections the value of in- 
oculating pea seed when growing the 
crop for the canning factory has been 
repeatedly demonstrated. In some 
cases, even where the nodule-forming 
bacteria have been found in the soil, 
inoculation has given increased yields 
of both vines and peas. 

One would ordinarily assume that 
where the bacteria are naturally found 
or where the soil is extremely rich, 
inoculation would not be profitable. 
However, on the farm of Walter Aget 
of Eden, N Y, during the past season, 
on land used in the past for market 
gardening, and in a high state of fer- 
ility, the following results were ob- 
tained: 

AN INTERESTING 
Yield per acre Jaosulated Uninoculated 
Shelled peas 6,050 pounds 2,117 pounds 
Peas and pods 12, 403 6,655 “ 
Vines 24,805 “* 180,150 “ 
Weeds 605 “* 1512 “ 


COMPARISON 





Choicest Beets Year Around 
M, K, GRAY, CENTER COUNTY, PA 
Our family is especially partial to 
beets, those fresh little fellows which 
have grown quickly from an early 
sowing. As early as the soil can be 
worked we abundantly fertilize with 
well decayed barnyard manure and 
plow in deeply. As soon as the 
ground is mellow enough sow the 
seed much thinner than is usually 
recommended—only about 1 to 1% 
ounces to 100 feet of drill instead 
of two ounces. The object is to reduce 
the labor and cost of thinning as 

much as possible. 
After the seed is in and covered we 


firm it well in the soil by tamping 
with the flat of the rake. In about a 
week we use the rake lightly right 


over the rows so as to leave a well 
broken layer of soil about half an 
inch deep. This helps to hoid mois- 
ture, but in the early spring the mak- 
ing of it destroys millions of little 
weed seedlings that are just getting 
started. Of course we may lose some 
beets, but the value of the number is 
small in comparison with the im- 
mense amount of hand weeding this 
makes it possible to avoid. 

Except for the usual thinning of 
about 4 inches between plants and 
the regular weekly cultivation to 
maintain the dust mulch and destroy 
weeds the plants require little or no 
attention. We have never been both- 
ered by insects or diseases on our 
beets. When the plants get large 
enough for greens, is the time we 
make our first thinning. The next 
one is made 10 days or two weeks 
later, depending upon the weather 
and while the tops are still small 
enough for boiling. 

By July the earliest of the roots 
are large enough for “buttered beets” 
and they are pulled and eaten with 
great rejoicing. One or two more 
pullings may be made before August. 
Then practically the whole crop is 
pulled, Extra help is needed in the 
kitchen for there’s a beet-bee then. 
By night all the beets that were in 
the garden only 12 hours before are 
sealed up in glass jars for future use. 
We have found it expedient to can 
them without vinegar or spices be- 
cause we can always add these 
should occasion demand, but most of 
our best dishes are either with white 
sauce, when served hot, as_ vine- 
gared beets when cold, or as salads 
when mixed with celery and onions 
and all finely minced. 
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The best fourteen 
ate and late. Ever 
that were free fror 


Ohios, Cobblers, 
Manistees, Moneyr 
Mountains, Gold ¢ 


eighs and Dibble’s 
ductive and most ¢ 
the day, 
customers 


to car loads and 
to pay, as we sh 


From Our 


Price List Free. 


Honeoye Fa 





Now. you"can get the latest WITTE Arm 
Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
Log Saw fer sawing up logs any size. 
Moves like a wheelbarrow--goes any- 
where—saws be aay down-hill or on ay 
Cuts much faster than former rigs. Oper- 
ated by a high power, frost-proof 


WITTE 4-Cycle Engine 


Costs only 25 to50 cents a day to oper 
pans pou the powerneeded for saw- 
ng logs ortrees, Perfectly balanced 
be used for belt work. 


New WITTE Tree Saw 


Atlow cost additional you can 
now get the new WI Tree 


Dibble’s 
Seed Potatoes 


Northern Grown 


from selected pedigreed stock seed 


pronounced by hundreds of our 
“The best they ever raised and 
Blight Proof,” in any quantity from barrels 


Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog and Special 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER 











varieties, early, intermedi- 
y bushel saved from fields 
n blight. 








Rose, Bovees, Queens, 
nakers, Carmans, Rurals, 
‘oins, Uncle Sams, Ral- 

Russets, the most pro- 
lisease resistant potato of 


at prices you can afford 
ip 


Farm to Yours 





Address 





Ils, N. ¥., Box A 




























oe = Compiete Log Saw 
0. B. Kansas City, Mo. 
Prom Pittsburgh Par add $6.80 
Don’t buy any Log Saw, Tree 
Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until 
you be = $9 seen the new WITTE. 
Lowest priced Guaranteed rig on 
the market Cots much faster than for- 
On tests we cut 2-ft.log in 90 
og Tree saw cuts ’em close to the 
ground. Goes anywhere. We are making 
g special : advertising p price NOW—So write 
et once for aE Goosrt ay of ae 
wonderful ou 


WITTE Engine. ‘Works 


1808 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 
1808 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa ; 
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“2 THE FOUNDATION 
OF G00 CROPS 


“As ye sow”—Solvay Pulverized Limestone—“so shall 
~ ye reap”—bigger, better, more profitable crops. Solvay 


by making soil sweet; releasing all plant- 
en nm food to the growing crops. Guaran- 
teed high test 95% carbonates— 
ground fine, furnace dried, easily 
spread. Crop improvement shows 
first harvest. 


500 Milton Ave. 


crops to quick, complete maturity 


Keep posted on lime and its use. 
Write for Booklet—eent FREER, 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











HOLDEN 


Biteelitem akadlit~ce 


hoy @} a = ager 


Saves time, labor, poomey. Handle Fertilizer only once by hauling di- 
a 


rect from cars to field. tented Auger 


Force Feed—attaches to any 


wagon—no holes to bore. Spreads evenly 16!% feet wide, on hilly or 
level land. Spreads 75 to 10,000 pounds per acre—no clogging or cak- 
ing. Built strong. Hopper is level with bottom of wagon. 


Low in price. 
Will do all that is claim- 


GUARANTEE 


Di to Handle Wet, 
or 


Lumpy 


ed or money refunded. Lime (inany jcomd KB. Fer- 


Thousands in use. WRITE 
TODAY for FULL PARTICULARS. 
Dealers wanted. 
The HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
21 OLIVE ST., PEORIA, ILL. 


tilizer, Phosphate, G u Wood 
Ashes. Crushed a rs 
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BEARS FRUIT EARLIER THAN PLANTS 


ITHER BURBANKS | NEW CREATION 


Burbanks wonderful genius has created 
ted in open ground 


Mr Burbank himself, makes the remarkable 


statement that “a second crop of tomatos has 
been grown in one season from the SEED OF THE 
Finst croPp.“* A- 1. Root editor of Bee Culture states 
that he planted Burbank Tomato Seed when 


other tomato plants were budding, yet his 


first ripe —Tomatos came from the Bur yank. 
The Burbank is also Blight-proof and a big 
bearer. Very solid, with few seeds and of fine flavor. 
We can offer the Burbank Tomato om & 
of 50 seeds this year. Order NOW as our supp 7, —_" 
or 


ackets 


for 25 cts. 7 for 50 cts or 15 pkts 1.00 


The Krieter--Murphy Co. Dept 622 Stamford Conn. 












Grown From ‘< Select 
Stock-—None Better—50 years 
selling seeds. Prices below all 
others. Buy and test. If not 
O. K. return and I will re- 
fund. Extra packets sent free 
in all orders I fill. Send ad- 
dress for Big Catalogue illus- 
trated with over 700 pictures 
of vegetables and flowers of 
every variety. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Hl. 


A New Labor rT Implement 


[E Rov 





NKERS 


Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N:Y. 
may WHEN YOU WRITE. 









fae = ADVERTISERS 
Be sure to mention Aneta. Aartsioste 
Take advantrge of Our G 
TRUE ADVERTISING 
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Just write ona a postal, “Send 
a NEW Gargain Fence 

look and Low Factory 
Prices. 2 it will come 4 next mail, 
ad yr I'll also se nd ou a 


a rs 5 

; why the BRO WN FEN ASTS 6 

TIMES LONGER THAN ‘OTHE RS. 
John Bruce, Cauthron, Ark., writes: ‘‘I put up 
140 rods of your fence seven years ago and it is 
nice and bright yet. Other fence Ibui it about the 

same time is nearly ruined by rust.’ 
That PROVES my quality—the book 
PROVES my prices are lowest and 


WILL SAVE YOU ALOT OF MONEY 


on the first cost. The long life of Brown 
Fence makes a still greater saving. You can’t 
afford to buy a rod of fence ay qens my 
big 96-page Bargain Book. It is full of fence- 





buying pointers you will be glad to get. 


F 


FROM FACTORY P 


You know what Brown Fence costs 
you laid down at your freight station. 
Catalog shows 150 styles—Hog, Sheep, Cattle, 
Poultry and Lawn Fencing. Also Gates, Barb 
Wire, etc.— all at prices way below all com. 
petition. Get my book and sample, both free, 
before you buy. «5) 

The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 651 Cleveland, Ohio 
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ruil H}NCHHowted tse taint dN Ny 
The finest and most omnia line of Lawn 
Fence in the Country—at Factory Prices! 
WAV IIIS LILY, 
Big Reduction 
in Prices of 
~~ Crown Grain 
S Drills. 
tes / 7 . } + ne Gra! Ld 
= al Sow at 
We a giv farmers ever advan 
- ge | th * t of our io fer tee Ld 
ad New Ne ens Ceown Drills are pped w 
oe with the improved Wi d fertilizer fi S 
1 feed with the famous Cre F 
se feed 1 a tl New Drill tl b he 
D Crown Manufacturing Co, y 1f°in need of 43 
6 115 Wayne St., @ Grain Drill, 
_ write us for 
6 PHELPS, H. ¥. catalog. y 








A Sure Guide to 
Better Gardens 


It will show you how 
to produce large, 
healthy, vegetable 
crops ~ how to have 
beautiful flowers, 


THE MAULE FREE : 
SEED BOOK = SSS & 
This 176-page {fllustrated catalog tells what 
seeds to use; n and how to plant them. 
All the secrets of garden success. Send 
for it today. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2154 Arch St., ate Pa. 








Once Grown— 
Always Grown 


FRUIT TREES 


Grapes, Berries, Roses, 
Shrubs, Ornamental Trees 
Everything for the Orchard 
Fruit-garden and Lawn. 
Buy Direct from the Grower 
Wholesale prices, Catalog FRED, 
GROVER NURSERY CO. 
72 Trust Bidg.. Rochester, ¥. Y. 


VICK’S .viiieu GUIDE 


For 72 years the Jeading authority 
Now on Yeastabies, Flower and parm For 
Seed: ye 2 
Ready than ever. Sendfor free copy today. 1924 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
2a Stone Street The Flower City 
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Grain Supply Large but Wanted 


WHEAT SURPLUS BROUGHT ABOUT BY CA- 


NADIAN IMPORTS—CORN HOLDOVER 
LIKELY TO BE BALANCED BY SHORT 
ACREAGE THIS YEAR—BY B. W. SNOW, 


STATISTICIAN ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

\s was to be expected the stocks 
of grain on farms on March 1], this 
year, are larger than usual, as shown 
in American Agriculturist’s summary 
a week ago. Crops last year were 
large. Consumption has been small 
outside of the fact that our export 
trade in wheat has been satisfactory, 
(.U millions; not as typographical er- 
ror made it appear March 12]. Weath- 
er conditions tended to curtail farm 





use of grain and unsatisfactory prices 
had the effect of checking the farm 
movement. The figures as presented 
include ill stocks still on the 
rm, whether for sale or farm use, 
or for seed, For the sake of compar- 
ison the following statement shows 
he farm reserve of corn, wheat and 
ou reported by Orange Judd corre- 
pondents for the past nine years, 
presented bot in the shape of a per- 
cent of the previous crop and the 
il imiount SO he ld. 
ARM STOCKS OF GRAIN MARCH 1 
Corn Wheat Oats 
Bu Bu. Bu 
1921 $7.6 1,505 23.7 186 2 621 
1920 4 1,011 l 142 1.2 370 
1919 1 B86 > 12 6.6 562 
1918 18.3 1,454 19.5 133 9 645 
1917 10.4 S06 15.3 $2 2 373 
191¢ 38.1 1,190 $ 223 11.4 625 
1913 $4.5 951 18.7 169 2.4 862 
19} 7.0 SS2Z 21.3 166 6.2 390 
1913 12.0 1,362 23.0 171 410.1 567 
In spite of heavy exports of wheat 
since July 1, there is left a farm re- 
serve larger than that of last year, 


but considerably smaller than was 


carried over 116. 


The stocks of corn on farms, larger 


than last year, are 1,505,000,000 bush- 
els against 1455 4(40).000 in TOLLS. This 
country can consume = 3,000,000,000 
bushels corn crop each year, and 


there is reason to believe the crop to 
be grown in 1921 will show a substan- 
tial reduction in acreage because of 
the desire to get the normal percen- 
tage of farm land back into meadows 
and pasture. 

The stock of oats reported on farms 
i GZLAKO0,000, which compares wilt 
370 millions last year and 6:4 millions 
in 11S, 

Those farm stocks of course are 
moderately heavy, but they are not 
necessarily burdensome, They would 
be sutlicient to go only a short way in 
making up any serious damage which 








might occur to the crops to be grown 
in 1921. 
Controlling Maggots in Onions 


Will salt if sown in any quantity on_the 
onion bed help to keep out the maggots? Will 
it harm the land or onions in any way ?— 
[W. L. Densmore, New York. 

rhere is no detailed experimental 
evidence to show the effects of salt 
upon onion maggots. As a general 
rule the use of salt upon land is not 
recommended, as some crops may be 
effected by the excessive amounts nec- 
essary to ward off insect pests. One 
method of control suggested is the 
use of a mixture as follows: Half a 
pint of kerosene, well mixed with a 
pailful ol some dry material, 
preferably wood ashes, but sand, saw- 
dust or even dry soil will do fairly 
well. After the plants are well up and 
the trouble is at hand, sprinkling of 
this mixture along the rows about 
twice a week during the time the 
maggot fly does its work, will prevent 
the trouble. After the end of May 
there is little danger, as the onions 
are of good size and not liable to in- 
jury. 

Some growers plant radishes, cauli- 
flower and cabbages in the immediate 
vicinity of the onion patch, since these 
vegetables seem to attract the mag- 
gots, leaving the onions free. The 
entire “catch” plants are then de- 
stroyed in the night of the infestation, 
Limewater made from freshly burnt 
lime will kill all the maggots with 
which it comes in contact, If applied, 
the ground around the plants should 
be so thoroughly soaked that the so- 
lution reaches the larvae, feeding at 
the root stalk or bulb. In large scale 
onion production, rotation of the 
crops is a more common practice. 
When the crops are rotated, the flies 
which emerge from the pupae do not 
find onion plants at hand upon which 
to deposit their eggs. Earthing the 
young plants well up above the collar 
so that the flies cannot reach the bulb 
is another practice. The pulling and 
destroying of the plants first affected 


so that the maggots cannot migrate to 
the strong bulbs, will of course, check 
the infestation. 


Approves Crop Insurance 
LOCKWOOD BROTHERS, ULSTER CO, N Y¥ 

Last year was our first year’s expe- 
rience with crop insurance. So far, 
our experience has been limited to 
hail insurance, and that was for last 
year only, We insured our t#) acres 
ot apples, pears and grapes for about 
“9% of what we considered the real 
net value of the crop would be. This 
insurance Was taken out with the 
Home insurance company of New 
York, 

In early July a bad hailstorm hit 
us, With much damage, The insurance 
company sent an adjuster in about a 
week, and after looking over differ- 
ent orchards and vineyards we ad- 
justed damages on different blocks of 
fruit in about 15 minutes, beth the 
insurance man and ourselves trying 
to be fair to the other, so that dam- 
ages were very satisfactory to us, In 
14 days from the time the hailstorm 
had hit us we had a check from the 
insurance company in settlement, Nat- 
urally the rate for such insurance 
some higher than y is for plain, or- 
dinary fire insurance, but so is the risk 
a great deal greater, 

It is certain that we shall continue 
to insure our fruit crops, and while 
doing so I hope we shall not have an- 
other hailstorm in 20 years. <As long 
as the companies continue to handle 
hail insurance we shall consider it 
bad business not to insure, In my 
opinion, it is just as bad not to insure 
one’s crops as it is not to insure one’s 
house and other buildings, Certainly 
in every way our experience has been 
extremely satisfactory. 


Potatoes on Sod Land 
PROF E. V. HARDENBURG, N Y COLLEGE 

Is it advisable to plant potatoes on the 
same ground upon which they were grown 
last year? It was previously heavy sod with 
some moss. About 12 tons of barnyard 
manure had been plowed in jer acre in the 
spring. Would it. be advisable to put the 
same amount of manure per acre this year, 
and how about 500 pounds of 16% acid 
phosphate in addition? On the other hand, 
do you think it would be better to put the 
same amount of fertilizer on sod ground 
and use new sod ground for potatoes this 
year. The potatoes did not pay extra. well 
on this ground last year, due to late plow- 
ing, poor cultivation and continued rains.— 
{[R. C. Woodhouse, Steubene County, N Y. 

I would suggest that if corn is 
grown in the rotation, that manure 
be put upon the sod and that the 
ground first be used for corn. From 
500 to 1000 pounds of 16% phosphoric 
acid may be used on last year’s potato 
land for potatoes this year. However, 
if the potatoes were scabby last year, 
it should be better not to use_the 
same land, but to plant this year on 
sod, using acid phosphate at planting 
time. Put manure on the last year’s 
potato land and use that ground for 
corn, later converting again to pota- 
toes in the rotation in another two or 
three seasons. 


Fitting Soil for Garden Truck 

Eggplants thrive best on the rich- 
est part of the garden, but peppers 
yield best in the poor land of the gar- 
den. When possible, gardeners use 
a little manure in the hill for the egg- 
plants. The plants are set in rows 3 
to 3% feet apart, allowing at least 
2% feet between them in the row. 
When they have begun to grow, a 
teaspoonful of nitrate of soda broad- 
casted around the base of the plants, 
but not touching the stems will give 
them a good start. A mixture of 
poultry manure and acid phosphate 
spread around the plants will have 
practically the same effect. 

Too much nitrogen or other plant 
food in the soil where peppers are 
raised will tend to make a large, 
bushy plant with no fruit, while a 
small plant from 12 to 15 inches tall 
will give from five to eight large pep- 
pers. If there is any composted ma- 
nure on hand, spread it around the 
plant as a mulch, Grass rakings from 
the lawn will also serve this purpose. 

When the plants of beets, lettuce, 
carrots, parsnips or any of the garden 
crops started from seed are from 2 
to 4 inches tall, the small ones may 
be pulled out, leaving only the largest 
and best plants every 2 to 3 inches in 
the row. This not only enables the 
plant or root to grow larger, but it 
allows the sunlight and a free circu- 
lation of air to get to the base of the 
plant. 
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ie Sweepstakes 
Pedigree 


SEED CORN 


The BEST you 
can plant for the 
SILO. Full de- 
scriptive Circu- 
lars free. When 
grown you will 
know its FULL 
ALUE. 













Mr. Hubbard 
says plant this 
Seed Corn and 
you will get 
The Best 
You Ever 
Grew 
25 to 28 tons per 
acre of 
Silage 
This has been 
done for years 





an ‘the Old Favorites 
and Many New Ones 


HE Baldwin and other old-time 


favorites have never been re- 
placed as leaders in Northern or- 
chards. We still carry large stocks of 
these time-tried varieties. Also of the 
most promising 
new _ varieties— 

Delicious, Opales- 
cent, Stark, etc. 

Our one and two- 
year apple trees were 
‘ never finer than 
now. They are 
clean, sturdy and 
heavy-rooted, 

We also offer true 
to-name Peac b. 
Pear, Plum and 
Cherry trees— ali 
adapted to Northern 
climate. 

Our ornamenta! 
section is replete 
with earefully- 
grown Evergreens. 
Shade Trees, Shrubs, and Hedge Plants, These 
will make your home attractive at small cost. 

A post card will bring you our 1921 Price List 
Send for it today. Come and see us—Welcome! 


SJpames The Bro 


Yalesville, Conn 


Box 15 


Ditches 
Terraces 





doned land. 
Get my intro- 
ductory offeron 


te ty rae Farm Dicher Terracer 
and Road d Grader 
i jestahto ag, Py ——. 
3 to out of fix. 
ditches or cleans’ old ones to 4 feet. p ney 
grades roads—builds farm ATi. oy 
and levees. Does work of 100 men. 
needs one, Send your name. 















Cherries Like Thes 
From Your Own T 


None you buy will taste like 
those you grow yourself. Plant 
both sweet and sour varieties 
this year and have plenty of all- 
purpose cherries of your own. 


Fruit Trees and Berry Plants 


t and orna mental! nurser: 
hy Rat pee X -all are included in COLLINS tid 
1921 CATALOGUE, FREE--write for it today. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS AND SON 
40 


Collins 


Catalogue 


FREE 


Moorestown, N. J 








TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW 


A Guarantee Worth While. 
D' 


For over 60 years we have a 

plied nursery stock to peop 

who know and appreciate the 
Write for Catalogue now. 






[ Avcumcax AS ocianow 








Spring 2s 
Tippecasee City, (Miami County) Ohio. 





WURSERY LN 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS For Sale 


Wholesale and Retail—Progressive Kellogg’s Premier, 
Chesapeake, Lupton. 40 other varieties. Also RBasp- 
berry and Dewberry plants and Asparagus roots, De- 
scriptive catalog Free. 

J. Keifford Hail, Rhodesdale, Md., Box (8, R. No2 
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A Look and a Vision 

During a recent conversation with 
Dr V. A. Moore, dean of the New York 
state veterinary college, he advised 
me of the shrinkage in attendance in 
our own college 
and in other 
like institutions 
throughout the 
country; and of 
the whcle num- 
ber $41, who are 
studying veteri- 
nary science in 
the United 
States, only 161 
are freshmen. 
Dr Moore said 
that this is a 
very serious sit- 
uation and not 
easily accounted 
for when breed- 
ers of valuable 

H. E. COOK live stock are 
more and more calling for profes- 
sional help; then there is meat in- 
spection and tuberculin testing and 
railroad service in looking after ship- 
ments, and more recently an opening 
from the federal government. 

I quote a dictation from Dr Moore: 
“Tuition is free in this college for res- 
idents of New York state. Further- 
more, in the reorganization army bill 
it is provided that there will be estab- 
lished veterinary corps training units 
in connection with the reserve officers’ 
training corps at a certain number of 
institutions where they have military 
drill, We have completed the arrange- 
ments for this unit here, and _ it is in 
operation this year, Our students 
therefore, can enter this unit and re- 
ceive during their junior and senior 
years the compensation allowed regu- 
lar soldiers which is quite an item for 
many of our men. They are obliged 
to go to the training camp two sum- 
mers, but their expenses are paid and 
it is good experience. When they 
graduate they will receive commis- 
sions as reserve oflicers in the army. 
At present there are three of these 
units in the United States, but there 
are to be established two or three 
more.” 

If my observation is correct no field 
has seemed to be wider open. Own- 
ers of live stock of all kinds appre- 
ciate the change from the old-fash- 
ioned horse doctor with little funda- 
mental training to the modern prac- 
titioner, who is on a level as a man 
educationally and professionally with 
the M D, and we employ him and get 
results. In fact, they are more prac- 
tical men than those who treat the 
human family, because they do not 
have to dodge the personal idiosyn- 
cracies of the human patient. I am 
sure if the situation as outlined by Dr 
Moore could be generally understood 
by live stock men that there would be 
a widespread encouragement to hard- 
working, clear-minded young men 
who will graduate from high school 
this coming summer to take up veter- 
inary science as a life work. Our state 
college has a fine staff of instructors, 
and is one of the best equipped in the 
country. 

Outlook for Crops 

I like to be consistent and to have 
a logical conclusion, but I don’t know 
how in discussing the cropping situa- 
tion for anybody but myself. If I have 
any one fixed farm ideal it is to prac- 
tice as far as consistent with econ- 
omy a steady soil and crop improve- 
ment. It’s pretty discouraging to go 
through a season without seeing some- 
where some permanent addition to 
farm welfare, such as higher fertili- 
zation, better tilth, taking into the ro- 
tation unimproved land, getting off 
stone, or improved seeding, 

Yet these things spell one result 
every time—larger production; but 
then that is consistent all right be- 
cause as a dairyman I am just that 
much less dependent on some western 
farm for cow feed. But how about 
this sort of thing for everybody with 
its increase of production and an ad- 
dition to the surplus which is our 
everlasting bugbear. 

I read a good deal about farmers 
readjusting to meet the higher ex- 
pense of everything they buy, includ- 
ing labor, with a general answer that 
the result thereof will be less work 
done on the farms, which in the long 
run, means exactly what we don't 
want, either as individual land 
owners or for commonwealth, of 
which we are all a part. Un- 
fortunately, we are between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. Thou- 
sands of acres have been impoverished 
by constant cropping and indifferent 

















care and it’s slow, hard work to im- 
prove this land, pay cost of improve- 
ment and the regular overhead ex- 
pense besides. 

When one buys a cow, however 
worthy, but out of condition, she be- 
comes at once a tax upon the dairy as 
a whole. In the end she may prove 
to be a good investment, but invest- 
ments never pay running expenses 
until the investment itself becomes 
incorporated into the business and 
does its share toward meeting the 
regular overhead, and these things 
coming at a time when most farmers 
honestly believe they are having a 
hard time. 

Not in Advice Business 


And so if we are to get even with 
the city people who seem to be op- 
posed to us in many ways we ought 
to cut down production, and that in 
the end is land poverty with the nat- 
ural effect on the owner. What shall 
we do? 

Well, better marketing facilities 
help, and there should be left un- 
turned not a single stone that will 
shorten the distance from farm to 
kitchen, aided by a rational distribu- 
tion to all people of the necessities of 
life; but I fear, even feel sure, that 
those who are letting a hard study 
and application to their soils stand by, 
waiting for a readjustment of market- 
ing alone to do the trick will be dis- 
appointed and leave the farm to their 
children not more valuable and may- 
be less worthy than when it came to 
them. And so I am going to keep 
quite out of the advice business for a 
while, going ahead on our own farms 
to do as well as formerly, and per- 
haps in some spots a little better. 

Maybe if we didn’t have a market 
for a fixed production at a fixed price, 
I would feel different about the gen- 
eral situation. But now after all if we 
are strictly honest, isn’t this about the 
agricultural ideal and our salvation as 
a whole to do either individually or 
collectively just what we are doing 
here? That is to find out what some- 
body somewhere wants, and how 
much they want and just in what 
manner they want it done, and then, 
using a popular phrase of the day. 
“Let’s go,” not forgetting that most 
folks have to eat every day in the 
year and have no storage. » 

There is dead sure to be a better 
price for stuff produced and sold after 
this fashion, and one can figure his 
gross receipts in advance. Then the 
problem of economy of production 
becomes the main issue, without dis- 
turbing the quality. In fact, there is 
no better way of holding your buyer 
in a vise than to give him some way 
a little more than agreed upon. People 
are very scarce who do not appre- 
ciate your kindness, and will stand 
ready to overlook errors and omis- 
sions that come by times to every hu- 
man being. 

I am now doing this same thing by 
introducing more high test cows into 
our herd with the result that during 
the eight years of certified milk and 
no complaint we are giving more but- 
ter fat than ever before. 

Will it be wasted? No, I don’t think 
so; at a time when milk values are 
making a dash downward I expect to 
hold our price. Oh, yes, some fellow 
says you are just preaching. You call 
it what you please, but I call it just 
ordinary good business sense.—[H, E. 
Cook. 


Life of Garden Seeds 


Please tell me the life of different kinds 
of garden seeds. I have a number of kinds 
left from last year and wish to make use 
of those which are worth while.—[Frank 
Hendrick, St Lawrence County, N Y. 

The following table shows the lon- 
gevity of common garden crops, the 
first figure following the kind of seed 
being the average years through 
which a seed keeps its life and germi- 
nates properly. The second figure fol- 
lowing each kind of seed is the ex- 
treme years at which a seed may still 
retain life, according to most recent 
data. 

LONGEVITY OF GARDEN SEEDS 


Beet 6-10 yrs. Parsnip 2-4 yrs. 
Cabbage 5-10 yrs. Parsley 3-9 yrs. 
Carrot 4-10 yrs. Pepper 4-7 yrs. 
Cauliflower 5-10 yrs. Pumpkin 4-9 yrs. 
Celery 8-10 yrs. Radish 5-10 yrs. 
Corn salad 5-10 yrs. Rhubarb 3-8 yrs. 
Garden cress 5-19 yrs. Salsify 2-8 yrs. 
Cucumber 10-10 yrs. Spinach 5-8 yrs. 
Eggplant 6-10 yrs. Squash 6-10 yrs. 
Endive 10-10 yrs. Strawberry 3-6 yrs. 
Kohl-rabi 6-10 yrs. Tomato 4-9 yrs. 
5-9 yrs. Turnip 9 yrs. 

10 yrs. 


Lettuce 5- 
Muskmelon 65-10 yrs. Watermelon 6- 
Onion 2-7 yrs. 








NIAGARA 


DUSTERS AND MATERIALS 





This Niagara P. W. Potato Duster with 134 Horse 
Power Air-Cooled Engine Will Dust 30 Acres a Day 


Dusting Pays 


In Orchard, Field or Vineyard 


Ask any man who has dusted and he will tell you Dusting 
pays because it gives at least equal protection while effect- 
ing a great saving in labor and time. Niagara Dusters 
and Dust Mixtures have made the dusting method a suc- 
cess, and today no matter what the crop, you can protect 
it easily, quickly and economically with the right Niagara 
Duster applying the right Niagara Mixture in just the right 
way. 


Tell us what crop you want to protect and we will send you a booklet 
showing the Duster and the Mixture best suited for the work. 


For Instance Dusting Potatoes 


Dusting Irish Potatoes with a copper dust plus a poison for 
diseases and insect pests has been practiced for the past two 
years in New York Vermont and Novia Scotia by both practi- 
cal growers and experimental stations with very satisfactory 
results. 

The sturdy Niagara Power Potato Duster (illustrated), a 
triumph in Niagara engineering skill, dusts four rows at a 
time and covers 30 acres a day. By adjusting the nozles it 
delivers the dust to the vines in a horizontal, downward or 
upward current as desired. The entire distributing system is 
easily adjusted to suit the height of the potatoes and width of 
rows. 

Niagara Potato Dust contains dehydrated copper sulphate and 
Calcium Arsenate and is used for early and late blights and 
for the potato bug. Wherever used it stimulates the growth 
of the vines and gives larger yields. 


REPORTS FROM USERS 
In regard to dust on potatoes. We are satisfied that the results 
we get are as good as from sprayed. Check rows showed half 
rotten when dug, dust and sprayed no sign of rot, and are keep- 


ing good at present writing. 
(Signed) LENNHOUTS BROS., 


Williamson, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1921. 
We like the dust so well that liquid spray is out of the question. 
We used the dust on cabbages, greenhouse tomatoes and pota- 
toes. I wish you would send me prices and description of your 
power dusters. 
(Signed) A. F. HICKMAN. 
Eden, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1921. 


We simply dusted the potatoes with dry Bordeaux, beginning 
first when the tops were five or six inches high, and continu- 
ing throughout the season until the tops were nearly ripe, and 
I am very favorably impressed with the dry powder. It in- 
creased the yield fifty bushels per acre. 

(Signed) B. E. SLAYTON. 


Cohocton, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1921. 


The Niagara Hand Blower Gun 


Niagara Traction Potato Duster 
Will Cover 14 Acre per Hoar 


Will Cover 20 Acres a. Day 


If You Grow Potatoes, Write for Bulletin 212 


pe ned Ved in the World 
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Sick Ducks dont produce 
profits —— 


Are your ducks a profit or a loss as 
they waddle to their feed? Depends on 
whether they're healthy stock or sick. 
«*#The same is true of your kitchen 


range. 
giving good cooking 


lame duck. 















It's using fuel economically, and 
results—or it is a 
Sturdy construction gives 
promise of long service in your 


Sterling Range 





It is scientifically built for thorough 
fuel conversion into proper cooking 
results..It may cost a little more 
than cheaper ranges but more than 
repays the difference in results. 


May we send you a booklet telling all 

about the different advantages of the 

Sterling Ranges? A penny postal saying 
“Yes” is a good investment. 


SILL STOVE WORKS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 












PULVERIZED 


mier Brand 


First Among Fertilizers 
Poultry Manure is acknowledged by 


agriculturists, horticulturists and garden- 
ers as Nature’s Most Efficient Fer- 


tillzer. [It contains more nitrogen, or its 
equivalent, Ammonia, more available Phosphoric 
Acid, or its equivalent, Bone Phosphate of Lime, 
and more Water Soluble Potash than any other 
manure It s pace the most plant food in 
soluble and readily ily available form. 


Premier Pulverized Poultry Manure is su 

ior to all other manurial fertilizers because of its 
high analysis and its improved condition as pre- 
pared by our & ial Process. The raw prod- 
uct is subjected to an intense heat, which elim- 
inates all surplus moisture and kills every noxious 
seed germ. It is finally pulverized for easy and 
even distribution and application. It is organic 
and stimulates bacterial action. 

This Wonderful Product is tyr adapted 
for the production of Flowe wne, Fruits 
and Vegetables. It has attr the excellent qualities 
desired and none that are objectionable, and it 
Produces Results. 

Write at once for our interesting fertilizer litera- 
ture, samples and quotations. ll Free. 


POULTRY FEED COMPANY 
Dept. D, 343 &. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ERFUL AIR GUN 


Pow 
» AND 500 BUCK 8 


mama Rita Tce Pad Cards t ike, 
Order your chotes. GATES MFG. CO. DEFT. sci CHICAGO 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


All Styles. 150 Tllustrations. Also copy of * 

Full Egg Basket.’ These will surely please — 
send 25c. Inland Poultry Journal, Dept. 6, In- 
dlanapolls, Ind. 
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Gleman Quick-Lite 


Or] Sy ete 





More Light Than 20° 
Old Style Oil Lamps 














This is the light for 
feck SLES its Se 
-) > ~da' 
Lights ye waives abeiilient, 
With mellow light of 800 candle power, 
without giere or flicker 
Matches on the eyes. Nowicks ¢o trim: 
no chimneys to wash; nodripping 
No oil; no smoke; no smell, 
Torch Makes and BurnsitsOwn 
Needed Gas From mon 
Motor Gasoline 






Can’t spill, 
even if ti 
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Take Tip and Hatch Early 
CHARLES 8S. CAMPBELL 

If a beginner hatches seven chicks 
from a setting of eggs, raises five and 
secures one good bird, he has made 
as good an average as many of the 
headliners in the business. He can’t 
expect to get a $20 bird from a $1 
setting of eggs. He may, but all the 
laws of breeding are against him. 

Keep the chickens growing. Feed 
them often all they will eat in a few 
minutes and at regular times. Don’t 
let them go to bed without their 
crops bulging out like a doorknob, 
even if you feed by lantern light. 

It may be easier to hatch chickens 
in June, but the late hatched chicks 
are a delusion and a snare. Birds 
that don’t get their growth before 
the cold weather comes will not lay 
until next year. They have to be kept 
through the winter at a dead loss. 
Chickens allowed to live in nature’s 
way will always be healthy. It ia the 
introduction of something artificial 
which makes inroads into the flock. 

Do not cross two different varieties. 
There are more than 125 in the 
American standard of perfection that 
are purebred, and one of these will 
satisfy every demand that any new 
variety you can make may be ex- 
pected to do. 


Taking Care of Eggs 
H. E. HAYDOCK, LONG ISLAND 

I find long boxes fitted with shelves, 
four shelves to a box and each shelf 
having holes in which the eggs can 
be placed on end, with 25 eggs to a 
shelf, will take care of eggs with less 
trouble than in any other way. These 
boxes are fastened to some support 
or stood upon end on a shelf in the 
cellar. As the eggs are gathered, 
those not wanted for immediate use, 
such as for setting purposes or for 
sale for hatching, are placed upon a 
shelf or shelves in the boxes. 

The next day a shelf if filled below 
the ones already full and so on. As 
eggs are wanted for use or for sale 
for market, they are taken from the 
upper shelves which are the first to 
be filled from the laying hens. 

By giving all the eggs concerned a 
certain limit of time before they are 
disposed of, it will be found that any 
sudden or large demand can be readi- 
ly met by this method, while at the 
same time there will be a sufficient 
quantity left on hand. When the de- 
mand falls off, the vacancy that has 
been caused by the demand can be 
filled with the eggs newly laid by the 
hens. 

Trays filled with cork or sawdust 
can also be used in place of these 
boxes, the eggs being kept in rows in 
the trays. The eggs most recently 
laid are added in the same fashion 
as those kept on shelves in the boxes. 


Ducks Fed Lightly But Often 

Cc. M. HYLAND, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS 

During the winter and the early 
mating season I allow my Indian 
Runner ducks to have full range. 
Eight or 10 ducks are allowed to each 
drake. I have successfully hatched 
duck eggs in incubators, and have 
also raised the little fellows under 
hens, The Indian Runner ducks are 
very poor setters. The eggs are usu- 
ally set about March 15, or even ear- 
lier if convenient. 

I sell market ducks at three or four 
months of age, just as soon as they 
are fully feathered, and they weigh 
from three to 3% pounds at this time. 
Only the culls or those which are dis- 
qualified for some reason or other are 
sent to market. 

When first hatched from the shell 
the ducklings must be kept warm and 
dry. I give them no food at all for 
the first 36 hours; after this I feed 
bread crumbs soaked in milk, 
sprinkled with coarse sand or fine 
grit. They always have before them 
plenty of fresh water, but I do not al- 
low them to puddle or get wet. After 
the first three or four feeds, I give a 
mash of bran shorts and corn meal 
mixed with sweet milk. I have fed 
cheese curd when I could get it and 
supply meat gradually in the form of 
either beef scraps or green cut bone. 
Very small quantities are given at a 
time, but the feedings are Made four 
or five times a day at the start. 

Meat Proportion Measured 

After the first week the mash is 
continued, but the amount of meat fed 
is increased. Boiled eggs may be given 
and also table scraps. I feed in 





amounts which the ducklings will 
readily clean up, but as they grow 
older the number of feedings a day 
are less. After 10 days old they are 
allowed their liberty. When eight or 
10 weeks old I make two feedings a 
day, if they are at free range. The 
mash is still continued at this age, but 
the amount of corn meal is increased 
and cracked wheat is added. 

After they are 10 weeks old I give 
boiled wheat once a day. No material 
change in the feeding system is made 
during the summer except that more 
whole corn is fed and plenty of grit is 
available so that they can help them- 
selves, 

I consider it very important that 
ducklings be kept very quiet, Aninmials 
or children must not scare them or 
chase them. The little fowls are sub- 
ject to chills, and they must be kept 
warm at all times. The water in the 
drinking dishes should be deep enough 
so that they can bathe their heads and 
eyes. Ducklings do not require water 
for swimming, but must keep their 
eyes and nostrils clean, or they will go 
blind, 


Removing Gapes in Chicks 

Please tell me what to do for peeps which 
have the gapes. What is the real cause of 
this trouble?—[Frank Martin. 

The treatment is largely preven- 
ton, as individual time and effort is 
hardly worth while except with very 
valuable stock. However, the poul- 
tryman may remove the worms from 
the windpipe with a horse-hair loop 
or a “tickler’”’ made of a feather with 
all of the barbs removed except the 
tuft at the end. The mouth of the 
fowl is forced open with the thumb 
and forefinger, and the hair or 
feather gradually yet quickly insert- 
ed down the windpipe, twisted around 
once or twice and withdrawn. The 
parasites should be removed entirely 
after several treatments. Noticeable 
relief is at once apparent. 

Another way is to medicate the 
drinking water of the flock with 15 
grains salicylic acid or three drams 
gsalisylate of soda to each quart of 
drinking water. Best of all is to 
make sure that the chicks are reared 
on fresh ground, free of all parasites 
and unhealthy surroundings. 


Give Chicks Sour Milk 

Over $1,250,000 is lost annually in 
Ohio because poultry raisers do not 
feed sour milk in place of water to 
growing chicks, according to Prof E. 
L. Dakan, poultry specialist at Ohio 
university. These figures are based 
on a loss of 25 chicks, valued at 20 
cents apiece, on every farm in Ohio. 
Prof Dakan believes that the mortal- 
ity is actually even higher. 

In view of this loss the county farm 
bureaus and the poultry department 
of the Ohio university are recom- 
mending that no water whatever be 
given to chicks until maturity. The 
feeding of sour milk is almost a spe- 
cific remedy for white diarrhea, leg 
weakness, cannibalism and gapes, 
which are the causes of heavy losses 
in young flocks. The feeding of sour 
milk stimulates rapid, early growth. 
The chicks are not susceptible to 
early chick diseases, and have enough 
vitality to resist them. It is impossible 
to overfeed chicks on sour milk. 

Sour milk is preferred to sweet, 
since it is apparently more palatable 
and it is impractical to keep milk 
Sweet for chicks under average farm 
conditions. Changing from sweet to 
sour is not a good practice, 








Food Per Dozen Eggs—aA balanced 
poultry ration is a combination of 
foods which furnish just the necessary 
amount of nutrients to produce the 
highest and most economical egg 
yields. General-purpose pullets pro- 
duce a dozen eggs from six to seven 
pounds of food; Leghorn pullets from 
4.8 pounds. ola hens, of course, re- 
quire a much higher amount of food 
in producing a dozen eggs. 





T sell all my eggs by parcel post, 
but will have to give that up as the 
railroad employees play ball with our 
eggs. I wonder if the farmer can get 
any protection from the railroad. I 
have more customers than I can sup- 
ply. It just breaks me all up when I 
get letters from my customers com- 
Plaining about broken eggs. I have 
been 22 years on the farm.—[Mrs A. 
V. Gubser, New Jersey. 
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Live Stock Interests 





Trouble from Improper Breeding 


The following letter from a New 
York woman is of interest: “I was 
born on a farm, but went to the city 
when married. On my father’s death 
my husband and I took up the farm- 
ing operations as my father had car- 
ried them on. On this farm consid- 
erable attention had been given to 
sheep. <A flock of Shropshire ewes, 
all pure bred I believe, had been 
raised for a number of years. After 
taking up the farm we thought we 
could get longer wool by using Cots- 
wold. Accordingly, a pure-bred Cots. 

- wold ram was purchased. Our flock 
now is about half and half, but the 
lambs are not large and hardy like 
they were at first, and the wool is not 
go good either. What steps should be 
taken to restore the quality of the 
wool and the hardiness of the flock?” 

This is the old story of cross-breed- 
ing. Many a dairy herd has been 
ruined by cross-breeding. Here, there 
and everywhere people tnought that 
they could increase the milk flow of. 
the Jerseys by introducing Holstein 
blood, or they could increase the but- 
ter fat of the Holstein by heading the 
herd with a Jersey bull. After a gen- 
eration or two they discovered that 
their theory was wrong. They neither 
got by cross-breeding the heavy milk 
flow of the Holstein, nor the high 
butter fat content of the Jersey. They 
really bred down instead of improv- 
ing the herd. 

It is the same with sheep. A master 
hand may improve a strain by cross: 
breeding and inbreeding, but to one 
not thoroughly familiar with breeding 
principles, loss usually will follow. In 
this case where the flock of sheep 
was bred down, it seems the only pos- 
sible thing to do is to go back to the 
original style of breeding. The old 
father knew what he was doing. Very 
likely he had discovered that Shrop- 
shires were better for his farm and 
conditions than any other breed. 

From Grades to Pure Breds 

While pure breeding has been 
ruined, yet a high grade flock of sheep 
fs possible. To secure such a flock 
get a pure-bred ram from a strain 
where hardiness has been conspicuous 
and where heavy fleece has been 
prominent. When this ram has out- 
lived his usefulness, then get another 
ram of the same qualities from the 
same line of breeding for use on the 
offspring. In a few years the qualli- 
ties of the pure-bred Shropshire can 
be secured, although the flock wih 
not be strictly pure bred or the 
sheep eligible for registration. If a 
pure-bred flock is desired, it will be 
necessary to get some pure-bred ewes. 
If the offspring are retained, or at 
least the better ones, it will not be 
long until an established flock of 
pure breds will have been restored to 
this farm. 

Cross-breeding is all right with the 
slaughtering classes. .One can prac- 
tice cross-breeding with sheep, swine 
or cattle, provided the offspring are 
not retained for breeding purposes. 
If cross-bred animals are retained for 
breeding purposes, you breed down 
instead of up. 

Any farmer can take animals of 
mixed breeding and by using pure- 
bred males of superior merit, in a 
short time can build up his herd or 
flock, and for all practical purpose 
have what may almost be equal to 
pure breds. Nevertheless, for ani- 
mals like sheep or swine, the only 
proper course is to get one or two 
pure-bred females on which may be 
used pure-bred sires used for grades 
, of the herd or flock. This method 
followed out, in a few years, will es- 
tablish purebred animals on the 
farm. It is just as desirable to do 
this with horses or cattle. The ex- 
pense is greater, however, and great- 
er time will be required to replace 4 
mixed herd for pure breds. 





Cow Fails to Breed 
I have a cow that comes in heat regularly 
bat will not get with calf. I have also no 
tieed that there is a discharge of blood the 
day following service. Can anytihng be done 
for her?—[W. S. L., 

It seems quite probable that im- 
proper cleaning or injury to uterus 
with last calf may have set up an in- 
flammation that has resulted in @ 
closing of the mouth of the uterua 
The bleeding would indicate this con- 
dition. The mouth of the uterus may 
be opened up by forcing the finger 
in, if one is familiar with the struc- 
ture and relation of the tissues in- 
volved. I would suggest that the 
uterus be opened up when she is next 
in heat, and that she be bred imme- 
diately afterward. 


Makes Longer Job—‘No,” gald 
a shrewd old farmer, “I don’t know 
as noise or talking at milking time 
reduces the flow of milk, but it may 
make the job last longer!” 
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MILK BY HAND? 
you put your finger in 
calfs mouth and then 

ut it in a Perfection teat 
you can’t tell the 
difference.” 





“The teat cup action is superior to anything else on the market.” —ALVIN VOIGT. 


Perfection Milks Just Like the Calf 


F you put your finger in a 
calf’s mouth and then in the 
teat cup of the Perfection you 
won't feel a particle of differ- 
ence. The gentle suction fol- 
lowed by a downward squeeze, 
followed by a period of rest is 
a perfect copy of the calf’s 
action. Human hands can’t 
duplicate the calf’s milking. 
Perfection’s way is nature’s 
way of milking. That’s why it 
pleases the cow. This natural 
action is made possible by Per- 
fection’s downward squeeze, a 
patented feature not found in 


any other milker. 


Whether you have grades 
or high priced pure breds your 
cows will like it. Most owners 
tell us the milk flow increases 
when the Perfection is used. 

Not only can you milk better with 
the Perfection but you can milk 
quicker and cheaper. One man with 
the Perfection does the work of three 
hand milkers. Here’s a chance to save 
wages and be independent of hired help. 
Investigate this better way of milking. 


How To Investigate 
Write for your free copy of our book, 
“What the Dairyman Wants to Know.” 
It answers every question about milk- 
ing machines. 
Why Milk By Hand? Cows prefer 
Perfection’s natural action. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


428 S. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, New York 





2111 E. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Computing Silage Values 
T have a silo that is 16 feet wide. It has 
& feet of silage in it. I wish to sell. Please 
tell me how many tons in me, silo and how 
much it is worth per ton.—T[J. Ss. 
What is silage worth a ty without any 
ears of corn in the silage, when hay is 


worth $30 a ton?—[Edgar Baker, Franklin 
county, N. Y. 

Bight feet of silage in a silo which 
is 16 feet in diameter gives approxi 
mately 32 tons of silage, according to 
tables of average content as worked 
out by measurement and computa- 
tion. Tc figure the value of this silage 
on the isis of current values of corn 
and hay, it is necessary to use the 
Warren formula, which says that 16 
pounds corn plus 16 pounds hay equals 
100 pounds of silage in value, Assum 


ing for the sake of argument, that 
corn at the country shipping station 
is worth 56 cents a bushel, or 1 cent a 
and that hay at the country 


pound, 

station is worth $20 a ton, or 1 cent a 
pound, then 16 pounds corn and 1b 
pounds hay are worth 16 plus 16, or 
32 cents. Thus 100 pounds of silage 
would be worth 32 cents, or a ton of 


silage $6.40 on the farm. 

If hay is worth $50 a ton, and no 
ears of corn in the silo, the value of 
silage might be figured as follows: 
Hay would be worth 1% cents a 
pound, and silage would be worth 24 
cents per 100 pounds. This makes a 
ton of silage worth $4.80. 


Dipped Milk No More 


There exists a situation in New 
York city present in no other large 
community in the country. recently 
stated Sec I, Elkin Nathan of the 
New York milk conference board, In 
all other cities so-called “dipped” milk 
has been abolished and all retail sales 
are made in bottles. In other cities 
very little milk is handled in any form 
in stores, 

In New York, however, fully as 
much milk is sold through stores, to 
some extent in bottles, but more gen- 
erally dipped from 40-quart cans into 
containers brought in by the customer, 
as is sold from the retail delivery 
wagons. The dipped milk is naturally 
sold at a considerably lower price 
than the bottled, because of a very 
marked difference in the cost of deliv- 
ery as well as in the character of 
service rendered, which being on a 
cash-and-carry basis, is in part ren- 
dered by the customer. 

This, therefore, results In a more 
scattered delivery of milk in bottles 
because many families go to the 
stores. In other cities all consumers 
take from the wagons in bottles, thus 
making it possible to handle heavier 
loads with consequent lower costs, 


Properly Shoeing the Horse 
DR F, L. BUSSELL, UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


In giving directions for shoeing 
with normal feet, we can do no better 
than to quote the following rules 
which are given by Dr F. Smith ia 
his manual of veterinary physiology. 
Dr Smith is a member of the veteri- 
nary staff of the English army. 

Rules for Shoeing 


1, The reduction of the wall to ite 
proper proportions, such as would 
have occurred through friction had 
no shoe been worn. 

2. Fitting the shoe accurately to 
the outline of the foot, and not rasp- 
ing away the exterior of the crust 
to fit the shoe, since this not only 
renders the horn brittle, but its so 
much loss of bearing surface. 

3. The exterior of the wall should 
be left intact, The practice of rasp- 
ing the wall for the sake of appear- 
ance destroys horn and allows of 
such considerable evaporation from 
the surface of the foot that the part 
becomes brittle. 

4. The sole should not be touchea 
with the knife; it cannot be too thick, 
as it is there for the purpose of pro- 
tection, 

5. The bars should not be cut away, 
they are part of the wall, and in- 
tended to carry weight. The shoe 
should rest on them. 

6. The footpad should not be cut, 
but left to attain its full growth. No 
footpad can perform its functions un- 
less on a level with the ground gur- 
face of the shoe. 

7. The pattern of the shoe is imma. 
terial so long as it has a true and 
level bearing, and rests well and 
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firmly on the wall and bars. We be- 
lieve the simpler the shoe the better, 
Have one flat on both ground and 
foot surface. It should be secured 
with no more nails than are absolute. 
ly necessary, as the nails destroy the 
horn; further, the nails should not be 
driven higher than needful, for high 
nailing is ruinous to feet. 

Some teams that have naturally 
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good feet can frequently do their 
work perfectly well without shoeing, 
thue saving expense and preventing 
injury to their feet. This is especially 
true if they are not on hard roads to 
any extent. 





Milk Ferriage Big Item 


In New York, approximately 65% of 
the total receipts of market milk are 
delivered by the railroads at the ter- 
minals in New Jersey, and must be 
trucked across the Hudson river at a 
ferry charge, in addition to the rail- 
road freight on both the loaded and 
empty containers, according to Sec I. 
Elkin Nathans of the New York milk 
conference board. In Boston and Chi- 
cago the major portion of the milk is 
delivered in railroad cars on the sid- 
ings of the distributers’ plants. In 
other cities the hauls from the rail- 
road terminals are comparatively 
short. The bulk of the milk must be 
brought across the ferries and prac- 
tically all of that consumed in Brook- 


lyn and Long Island city must be 
carted through Manhattan and over 
the East river bridges; while that 
which is intended for the outlying dis- 
tricts such as Rockaway, Hammels, 
Long Branch and other seashore re- 
sorts must be reshipped by rail. These 
conditions do not exist to any compar- 
able extent im other cities and involve 
items of considerable cost. 





Holstein Pure-Bred Census 


Final census figures for the year 
1920, given out by the Holstein asso- 
ciation of America show 852,071 
pure-bred Holsteins in the United 
States, of which total 304,595 are reg- 
istered females and 47,476 are males, 
owned by about 28,000 breeders. 

New York leads all states in num- 
ber of pure-bred Holsteins with 82,- 
953. Wisconsin is second, with 59,- 
266. Ohio third, with 29,061. Group- 
ing the states, the central states rank 
first in numbers, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
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The same factors which have made 
the De Laval Separator famous are 
back of the DE LAVAL MILKER 


Just as the De Laval Cream Separator established new 
and higher standards of efficiency and construction, so is the 
De Laval Milkerestablishing higher standardsamong milkers. 
It is strong; durable; simple in construction and opers “ion; 
easy to keep clean; saves time, and increases production. 


The same policies which have made the De Laval 
Cream Separator the most popular and most widely 
used in the world are back of the De Laval Milker 
and are responsible for its rapidly increasing use. 


Long ago the De Laval Company recognized the 
need for a mechanical means of milking, to place 
For over 


the dairy business on a machine basis. 
twenty years experiments have been 
and after many years of 
research, test and use, and not until the 
De Laval Company was absolutely sure 
its milker was actually a better way of 


conducted, 


milking, was it offered for sale. 


after four years of commercial use, in 
all sections of the country, owners are 
proving that it not only saves time and 
eliminates the drudgery of milking, but 
it actually increases the flow of milk 


even over good hand milking. 


Service also helped make the De Laval 
Separator famous; and it is service back 
of the De Laval Milker that is helping 


Sooner or 





just begins. 


same, 


and 


Now 





later 


to create preference for it among dairymen. This 
means that the De Laval Milker will be properly 
installed, that you will be thoroughily instructed in 
its care and operation, and that the De Laval Com- 
pany’s interest in you, instead of ending there, 


The De Laval Separator has rendered a service 
of inestimable value to the dairy industry 
--the De Laval Milker is doing the 


It removes the one great draw- 


back to dairying—hand milking. Ameri- 
can farmers realize the service, stability 
integrity back of the name 
**De Laval,’’ all of which is reflected 
in the rapidly i increasing use of De Laval 
Milkers. 


Write for full information con- 
cerning the De Laval Milker 


The De Laval SeparatorCompany 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 29 


East Madison Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street / 


you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker or Cream Separator 


















Ask Your Feed Dealer 
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DRIED BEET PULP 


Increases the Milk Flow 
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The Larrowe Milling Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin and have a total of 175,269 pure- 
bred Holsteins. 

Ranking second are the middle At- 
lantic states, comprising Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
with a total of 121,098. The New Eng- 
land states are third, with 27,999. 


° : ry ° 
League Fighting Vegetable Oils 

One of the most important fights of 
the Dairymen’s league and its follow- 
ers at present is against the promo- 
tion of milk substitutes, which are be- 
ing so strongly forwarded by manu- 
facturers of milk products and others, 
Even the old-time milk distributers 
are on the verge of getting into the 
milk markets with a substitute prod- 
uct in which vegetable oils, such as 
cocoanut oil, is used to replace the 
butter fat of milk. Going right at the 
crux of the situation the Dairymen’s 
league is trying to bring forcefully to 
the attention of the state legislatures 
in the territory which it covers and 
before the various city boards of 
health, that milk substitutes are rob- 
bing the people of proper food, and at 
the same time are not proper food for 
infants, 

In New York city the board of 
heaith has been investigating one of 
these products, and as a result the 
promise is that the board will declare 
milk substitutes as improper food for 
growing children and an adulterated 
product for grown-ups. Worse than 
this is the deceptive way in which 
these substitute products are sold. A 
grocer posts a sign that so many cans 
of condensed milk are for sale at such 
and such a price, The consumer makes 
a purchase, although it may distinctly 
state on the can. according to law, 
that the product contains vegetable 
oils instead of butter fat. 

The Dairymen’'s league is making a 
great fight, and the promise is for fa- 
vorable results. Several states already 
have made laws against such prod- 
ucts, Milk is milk, and there is no 
substitute. A measure along this line 
is on its way to the New York legisla- 
ture and similar measures will prob- 
ably be brought to the attention of 
the legislative bodies in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania before the season is 
over. Ohio already has a law for milk 
substitutes. 

Pooling Plan Gaining 

The league pooling plan is advanc- 
ing rapidly with approximately 42,000 
signed contracts on file. Though few 
cancellations of the league contracts 
were received February 12 to 28, 
which is the period for cancellation 
as provided in the individual con- 
tracts, several hundred were received. 
This small number bespeaks the won- 
derful way in which the league mem- 
bers are continuing their support in 


the league and are forwarding the in- 
terest of the whole industry, standing 
loyally and faithfully by the organi- 
zation and its oflicers, despite the try- 
ing times of the last few months, The 
whole dairy situation, particularly 
with reference to its market aspects, 
is brighter than at any time in the 


last six months. 


Trouble with Cream 

GEORGE VANDERPOOL, FULTON COUNTY, NY 

In American Agriculturist I see a 
letter from F. C, Russel, who is hav- 
ing trouble with his churning. Having 
passed through that disagreeable ex- 
perience years ago, I can sympathize 
with him, so I will inclose herewith 
a remedy from start to finish as fol- 
lows: “Strain milk in pans. Set on 
the stove until the surface wrinkles. 


Set away in a room not colder than 


40 degrees and 50 to 70 is better. 

“When the cream is well raised, 
say in 36 hours, skim into a pail and 
add a teacupful of good, fresh butter- 
milk, or if you have none, soyr milk 
will do. Have a long-handled spoon, 
and stir a little every time you skim. 
Keep the pail in a warm room, and 
the night before you churn set the pail 
in a pan of hot water on the stove, 
and with your thermometer in one 
hand, stir slowly with the other up to 

degrees. 

“Then cool down from 62 to 64 de- 
grees. Next morning put it in the 
churn at 62 to 66 degrees. Add a level 
teaspoonful of salt. If you don’t get 
good butter in 20 minutes it will be 
the first failure in 30 years. From 
the cream foaming in the churn it is 
evident it is kept too cold and isn’t 
ripe enough.” 





Syrup from Sweet Potatoes—This 
is a new thing, still in the experi- 
mental stage, carried on in the south 
and possibly with some hope of prac- 
tical success. It is claimed that 56 
pounds of sweet potatoes will yield 
about two gallons syrup of ordinary 
consistency, this aside from three 
pounds of dry pulp feed with consid- 
erable protein. The idea is to heat 
the potatoes to 160 degrees for three 
hours, this causing the cells to 
break down, releasing the sugar con- 
tent, the juices then pressed out, fil- 
tered and evaporated. It is one of 


those things “important if true” to 
both producers and consumers, 
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Package. 


Mail this FREE 
TRIAL Sample 
PACKAGE 
COUPON ! 





hold word in over a million homes. 
stuff.” Corona 
tracted from the wool and skin of sheep. 
or ointment you ever tried. 


The Corona Mfg. Co., 11 Corona Bik., Kenton, O. 


Dear Sir:—Without obligation, send postpaid Free Sample 
Package of Corona Wool Fat. I have never used Corona. 


Name 





Town. 





State R. F. D. 





NOTE—If desired we will send you, in addition to the free 
sample a regular 8-ounce or 20-ounce package of Corona and 





you can pay the p when . 
opposite the size package wanted. 


d. Mark X below, 


8-oz. can by mail, postpaid, 6Se. At dealers, 60c 


ecenesees 30-oz. can by mail, postpaid, $1.25. At dealers, $1.20. 


I want every reader of this paper to know from experience what a 
splendid, dependable preparation Corona Wool Fat is, for the house- 
hold or barn use. I want to send every one of you a FREE Trial 
I don’t ask for a cent of money—now or later—not even 
for postage. I just want you to have this Trial Package on hand 
when something happens, so that you can test it and see for yourself 
what a remarkable healing and soothing salve it it for caked udders, 
sore teats, barb wire cuts, rope burns, wounds, sores of any kind, 
hoof troubles, boils, scratches, sore shoulders, etc., on live stock. 


I want you to also see how quickly it heals cuts, sores, burns, chap; 
on human beings, for I know if you once try it, you’ll never be wit 


The Healing Ointment—for the Home and Barn 


Hardly a day goes by in which you will not find some use for Corona. It is a house- 
After you use this trial package you too will say,““That’s great 


is the greatest healing ointment. 
trial you will never want to be without 

rona again. A can in the house or 
barn is a sure and safe first aid for any 
injury of man or beast. Corona Wool 
Fat is sold by leading Drug Stores, 
Hardware Dealers, and Blacksmiths. 

C. G. Phillips, Pres. 


W@ The Corona Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 11, Kenton, Ohio 


hands and wounds of any kind 
out Corona in the house and barn. 


ool Fat is not a grease, but the fatty secretions ex- 
It’s different from any salve 
4 tr It heels and soothes, but will not smart or 
blister the most sensitive wound. It has healed thousands of wounds 
without leaving a scar where other healing lotions have failed. 


Fill out and mail coupon today. Get my FREE Trial Pack- 
* age, test it and see for yourself that Corona Wool Fat 
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Pe OTHER MEDICANAL PROPERTIES TU THe 
ASFLICTED PARTS. 



























I know that after a Wire Guts Onrceenty 
























Heals Gaiied and 
Sore Shoulders 




















ER SILOS §; 


When you move, 
take your Harder along 


That’s another advantage of the Harder Silo. 


It’s easy to take down and re-erect. 
Imagine such a thing with 


wherever you go. 


It goes 


a concrete, tile or brick silo. 


The Harder Silo makes the best silage because the staves 


are strong and tight. 


It will withstand a cyclone and last 


a lifetime because of its sturdy construction and firm an- 


chorage to the foundation. 
Send for free booklet on silage and silos. 
Harder Mfg. Corporation 


Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
Geed available territory open for live agents. 
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Free. Rock bottom price. 
NoMoneyDo 
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When YouAnswer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 


American 
Agriculturist 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, now rep- 
resented by The National 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 








FLEMING BROTHERS, 281 Usien Owen Verte, Chienge 








the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd American Agricul- 
turist. 
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FREE 
MARKET 
REPORT 


WE are prepared 
_to add the names 
of a limited number 
of interested  ship- 
pers to our mailing 
list for our weekly 
market bulletin. 





These bulletins are 
issued for the bene- 
fit of steady shippers 
who are interested in 
securing the highest 
market prices for 
their products. 


The bulletin is 
lutely free. Write 
for yours today— 
Mail coupon. 


abso- 


 Jellffe, Wright & Co., 


284 Washington Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please place my name on your mailing list for 
8 your weekly market bulletin. It is understood 
8 that the bulletin is sent absolutely free. 


Name 


sean 
{SP eee ee eee eee eee 


i 8 town. ; State...... 
See SS SS SS eS eS Se eS ee ee eee ee ee 











No tice the patented money and labor saving feat res 
of the GUARANTERB SPRE- ADER YEARS AND YEARS 
AHEAD of other make spreaders. It’s as perfect as 
buman skill can make it. Fully equipped with eight 
points of perfection not found on any other spreader. 
Made to save your lime, ground limestone and commer- 
cial ——e Madeto spread these fertilizers evenly or 


sow rows. rown in and out of gear from seat with 
suifting clutch. Mix your lime and fertilizer with the 
e@0il before they become wet and ruined; harrow your land 
et the same time. Let one man, boy or girl do the work 
of ten men and five horses 


* Write us today for our money saving offer and free catalog 
Guarentee Manat acturing Company, Dept. E.91, Woodsboro, Maryland 


YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, BUT 


BSORBINE 


RADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 





will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse sametime. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50’ 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell - 
more if you write. Book 4 R 

W. F. YOUNG, inc.,379 Temple St, SPRINGFIELD, Wiss. 











| BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
| H. Clay Glover Co., lee. 


118 West 3 let Street, 
! New York, U.S.A. 














Pin THiS Zaxscow 'Strceiterist Xdverdeers 
It Gearantees you the full benefits of 
THB NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iroa-Cled 
American Agriculterist Guarantee 


NATIONAL 
fARm POWER 




















COMPLAINT 








7—= Orange Judd Service Bureau == 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
dress label from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which a personal 
answer by mail is desired should each be 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). No charge 


American Agriculturist, March 19, 1921, 





SATISFACTION 
whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s question. 














Treasury Savings Certificates 

The United States treasury depart- 
ment is endeavoring to bring to the 
personal attention of each farmer the 
ease and convenience with which he 
may profitably invest a part of his 
funds in treasury savings certificates. 
One of the most important considera- 
tions when making an investment 
is the safety of principal. Many who 
live in rural districts have not the 
time or the facilities to give proper 
attention to the safe investment of 
their savings. That is why the depart- 
ment urges investment in government 
savings securities. 

There are many other reasons why 
one should invest in treasury savings 
certificates, They are obtainable in 
the convenient denominations of $25, 
$100 and $1000, They are backed by 
all the wealth of the United States. 
They cannot depreciate, but on the 


contrary continually increase in value, 
They furnish a quick asset for any 
emergency as they are redeemable 
practically on demand, 

The fact that the certificates, if.you 
desire, will be registered in the name 
of the purchaser on the books of the 
treasury department insures the buyer 
against loss by fire, theft or otherwise, 
The world offers no safer investment, 


Any postmaster will quote prices upon 
request, and will secure the certifi- 
cates for a purchaser, free of com- 
mission or cost, other than that of the 
certificates themselves, 





Gambling in Hot Air! 

I am assured that $100 invested now in the 
option to buy six months hence German marks 
at today’s price will make me $5000 profit. 
Is it true?.—[ H. J. 

The above is typical of hundreds of 
letters. No it is not true, 

We had rather gamble on the sun 
shining continuously at the north pole 
six months from today than to put 
money into options on marks, francs, 
or lire, Of all the gambles, that is 
the most intangible and risky. At 
least one so-called firm of brokers is 
in trouble for operating such a gam- 
ble. 

Put your money into Liberty bonds 
or federal farm loan bonds, or into 
sound industrials where it will be rea- 
sonably safe and yield more. Even 
the most prudent investment involves 
risk enough without deliberately seek- 
ing to lose your money in such “op- 
tions,”’ oil property or other get-rich- 
quick schemes, 


Note Shavers Assets Shrink 

New directorates have taken charge 
of the Mutual and Commercial finance 
corporations, subsidiaries of the much 
discussed H, V. Greene Co. They. had 
been in the hands of a stockholders’ 
committee for some months, It de- 
preciates the capital of the Mutual 
35%, Commercial 40%. “These figures 
may be reduced if the 259 trucks and 
135 autos which have been foreclosed 
upon can be disposed of.” 

Over 25,000 people, many of them 
farmers, invested in these note-shav- 
ing companies, Industry cannot stand 
such high rates of interest and heavy 





commissions. The best managed con- 
cerns in legitimate industry, like many 
farmers, have been forced to pay 
dearly for accomodation inorder to 
weather the financial storm which, 
happily, now seeming to be easing up. 


Farm Bonds Must Be Sold 


IN ORDER TO FURNISH CASH TO LEND TO 
FARMERS 

The United States supreme court 
handed down a decision, February 25, 
upholding the validity of the fed@¥Fal 
farm loan act. This will permit the 
land banks to resume loaning opera- 
tions as soon as funds can be obtained 
from the sale of farm loan bonds. 

Farmers needing first mortgage 
loans should apply to the secretary- 
treasurer of the National farm loan 
association in their county, who will 
be kept informed as to when funds are 
available and whether or not loans 
can be granted. 

The money for these new farm 
loans must come entirely from the 
sale of farm loan bonds. These bonds 
are a gilt-edge security, bear 5% inter- 
est, and are free from all local, state 
and national taxes, They offer an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to those invest- 
ors who want a conservative, long- 
time bond, and who do not wish to be 
bothered with the troubles of the in- 
come tax. Many retired farmers and 


others who have been accustomed to 
invest their savings in farm mortgages 
will now find these bonds an attrac- 
tive investment. During the stress of 
the world war similar land bank 
bonds in European countries main- 
tained their level much better than 
the national issue, showing the inher- 
ent strength of any security based up- 
on the land itself. 

Although the farm loan act is one 
of the best things ever done for the 
farmer, we must all realize that enor- 
mous amounts of money will be need- 
ed to meet even a small part of the 
demands under present conditions, 
and that money will be available for 
loans just so far as the bonds, which 
are based on the mortgages and the 
combined assets of the 12 land banks 
are taken by the public. It is not 
only a question of sound, long-term 
financing, but of keeping the whole 
system on such a bed-rock basis that 
the bonds will prove attractive to in- 
vestors. The farmer thus enters the 
money market with his own security, 
and by reason of the tax free features, 
under most favorable conditions as 
compared with other users of capital. 

It is not a government loan in any 
sense of the word, but is a straight 
bid in the money markets of the 
world for capital secured by the land 
itself.—[E. H. Thurston, Federal Land 
Bank, 


Can Charge for Storage 

m @ person purchased property the 
seller requested him to allow certain goods 
to remain on the premises for a short time, 
which the purchaser agreed to do. They 
have now been there for many months and 
the seller does not remove them. What cap 

the purchaser do?—[J. S., Pennsylvania. 
He can notify the seller that unless 
the goods are removed within a cer- 
tain time he shall charge for storage; 
or, he can notify him that after the 
expiration of the time the goods will 
be put in some other place for stor- 
age, and at the expense of the seller. 


Settling an Estate 

A man died leaving a will by which he 
gave his wife a small piece of real estate. 
Can she leave the property as it now is 
or should she have the title changed ?—T[A. 
B. R., Pennsylvania. 

She should have the will probated 
and the estate settled, and nothing 
further will be necessary to perfect 
the title, 


Must Pay for Well 

A person employed a well driver to drive 
a well for him at a certain sum per foot. 
He drove one without finding water and 
then drove another with no better success. 
As water was not obtained will owner of 
land have to pay the well driver?—[V. J. 
M., Ohio. 

He will unless there was an agree- 
ment ‘that no payment should be 
made unless water be obtained. He 
performed the services and is entitled 
to pay. 





Dispute Over Creek 

A small creek runs through a person's 
property. Can owners of property higher 
up widen the creek and turn more water 
onto the lower land thereby causing 
damage?—[W. G. K., New York. 

They may be liable if they do so 
without filing a petition in court ask- 
ing for the appointment of commis- 
sioners in which case interested par- 
ties would have the right to be heard. 


Probably Liable for Interest 
A person purchased a farm with all per- 


soma! 

bat not = possession for about two 
months. Must pay interest on the bal- 
enco!—(W. R. i. New York. 

It would seem that he should pay 
interest, but he may have a claim 
against the seller for use of the prop- 
erty, he cannot expect both interest 
and the use of the property. 





Wide the Export Outlet—“I am 
a farmer,” said J. R. Howard, presi- 
dent A F B F; “I have no other busi- 
ness than running that Iowa farm of 
mine. Last July I bought corn at the 
market to raise my pigs: paid $1.85 a 
bushel for that corn. But I have the 
pigs yet!” It is in the hope of stabil- 
izing the demand for goods and there- 
by of stabilizing prices, that the For- 
eign trade financing corporation is be- 
ing formed for the financing of long- 
term credits for foreign purchasers of 
American farm and shop products. 
Mr Howard is a member of the com- 
mittee on organization of this new 
corporation. - 
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Guaranteed to wear 
3 hs. Made by 


- Johnson 
Diiable 


Pay the Postman 
Send no money with order. Merely send your 
name, address and size wanted. Your shoes will 
. Pay Postman $4.45 and 


CIVILIAN ARMY & NAVY SHOE 60., 


Dept. 45, 45 W. 34th New York 
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Pressure from Gravity Tank 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 

How high should a water tank 8 x 8 feet 
be to force water through 1200 feet of %-inch 
pipe to my buildings? The tank be 
on one hill, the buildings on another, the 
valley between the hills being about 12 feet 
below the level of the hills. The tank would 
be about 8 feet lower than the buildings — 
(H. M. 

In the first place, the elevation will 
depend upon the amount of flow 
which you desire through the pipes. 
On the basis of 6 gallons per minute, 
delivered at the discharge end, it will 
require a theoretical elevation of 91.2 
feet to overcome the frictional resist- 
ance of the water in the pipes. If 
the water is to flow at a rate of 10 
gallons per minute, the difference in 
elevation between the tank and the 
delivery point will have to be approz- 
imately 350 feet. 

I would suggest that you use noth- 
ing smaller than a 1 inch pipe because 
frictional resistance in a 1 inch pipe 
is about % as great as that ina %- 
finch pipe. For example, it will re- 
quire an elevation of only 22.8 feet 
to produce a discharge of 5 gallons 
per minute from 1200 of 1 inch pipe, 
and an elevation of 87% feet to pro- 
duce a discharge of 10 gallons per 
minute. The frictional resistance of 
a 1% inch pipe is proportionately 
smaller, and an elevation of 8% feet 
is sufficient to produce a discharge of 
6 gallons per minute through 1200 
meet of 1% inch pipe. <An elevation 
of 17 feet will be sufficient to produce 
@ discharge of 10 gallons per min- 
ute through the same pipe. It must 
be remembered that these elevations 
are the effective differences in eleva- 
tion between the tank and the point 
of discharge and they will not be 
affected by any variations in con- 
tour between these points. 


Removing Stains 

Advise what will remove paint from glass 
end mortar stains from brick in fireplace.— 
{z. O. Ss. 

One of the best ways to get paint 
off glass is to soak it with turpentine 
until it softens, then scrape it away 
with putty knife. Removing stains 
from brick is a more serious proposi- 
tion, as the stains get into the grain 
of the brick and it is hard to get into 
the little cracks to remove all discol- 
oration. However, if the bricks are 
fairly smooth, judicious use of rough 
sandpaper will undoubtedly be of 
value. In addition to this, a solution 
of muriate acid in water and applied 
carefully may also help. 


Wood or Metal Lath 


would ve much appreciate your opinion 
tn ranand to the ese of chacl or wees to be ened 
with cement when I stucco my house. The 
masons here differ on that point. One says 
he would not cement a house if wooden lath 
were used. The other only uses wooden, 
wooden lath reinforce it enough? Is it put on 
in three different coats, or the full thickness 
at one time?—[J. F. V. 

Both wood and metal lath are used 
for stucco very successfully. I know 
of buildings which have been erected 
in which both wood and metal lath 
have been used, and no disintegrating 
results have been visible after many 
years. 

One of the best stucco contractors 
that I know of, always insisted that 
he be permitted to use wood lath if he 
was to guarantee his work. He sawed 
his lath so they were only % inch 
in width instead of 1% inches, and 
he was careful in putting them on 
to allow a full % inch spacing be- 
tween the Jath so that when the stucco 
was forced on, enough would go 
through the spaces to form a very 
good key. When wood lath ts _ used 
it should not be too dry. It should 
be what is known as half seasoned so 
that it will not absorb moisture from 
the stucco, yet it should not be so 
green that when it does dry out tt 
will cause shrinkage cracks in the 
stucco itself. 

Some excellent jobs have been done 
with metal lath as a base. When this 
material is used care should be taken 
that it is of sufficiently heavy gauge 
and that it be painted or galvanized 
after it has been cut and expanded, 
otherwise the raw edges will be sub- 
jected to rust, and the chances are 
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will gladly answer in this’ depar 

free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
@bout farm tractors, gas engines, ot 
farm machinery, farm plans and bui 
,ings, drainage, roads and bridges.® 
jelose 2 cent stamp and address 
‘from American Agriculturist if p 
reply by private letter is desired. 


that it will disintegrate compara- 
tively soon. 
Some ‘companies manufacturing 


woven wire fence are now making a 
special wire netting whicn is nailed 
directly onto a sheathing, and appar- 
ently it works out very successfully. 

Stucco may be applied either as 
two or three-coat work, the latter of 
course being the better. All the coats 
except the last one are mixed with a 
certain amount of hair, which de- 
creases the tendency toward cracking. 
The final or finished coat should be 
applied some time after the previous 
one, so that it will fill up any cracks 
which will have been forced through 
shrinkage. 


Improving Draft of Stove 


When a stove fails to draw well the 
Cause may be an advance current 
above the roof or some peculiarity in 
the piping. In the former case length- 
ening the chim- 
mney so as to 
reach above the 
adverse wind 
current will usu- 
ally solve the 
difficulty. In oth- 
er cases an af- 
rangement such 
as illustrated 
herewith will 
often be found 
effective. Over 
the end of the 
Pipe is placed a 
T, which admits 
of extending the 
Pipe in opposite 
directions verti- 
cally. Both ends 

AIR INTAKE of the T are left 
open so there is an air intake, see 
drawing, as @hown by the ar- 
rowa This creates or increases 
the draft so that frequently a 
damper may be necessary on the pipe 
leading from the stove to the chimney. 
The length and size of the lower arm 
of the T may be varied to meet the 
requirements of the case. A little ex- 
perimenting will decide the proper 
length. In some cases it may be well 
to have a damper on the lower arm of 
the T. 


Use of Lightning Rods 


Please advise me whether my barn is prop- 
erly wired for protection from lightning. The 
eable crosses the barn diagonally. The wires 
or cable is put in the ground 10 feet deep. The 
eable is connected to a steel cupola. The cable 
fs also connected to the hay carrier track by 
asmaller cable at the front end of the barn 
only. Should the steel hay carrier track be 
connected to the copper lightning cable?— 
(Hw. E. K. 

So far as I can judge from the de- 
scription you have given of the wiring 
of your barn, there appears to be 
nothing wrong with your installation. 
The main requirements are all taken 
care of in that all the metal masses 
of the barn, that is, the cupola and 
steel track, are well connected. There 
are two cables, I notice, and you say 
that both of them extend 10 feet into 
the ground. The cables should be at- 
tached to a metal plate at the lower 
end, at the ground connection. The 
idea is to keep the ground terminals 
below the level of permanent mois- 
ture, and this certainly ought to be 
the case when they are 10 feet deep. 

The only question which comes in 
my mind is in regard to the rods 
themselves. I presume there is one 
on the cupola. If the barn is long 
there ought to be another aerial ter- 
minal at each end of the ridge in or- 
der to make the installation as safe as 
possible. 











Btove 








Driving Geare—What jphould be 
done when one or both the bevel 
driving gears are badly worn or have 
broken teeth? About the only thing 
that can be done is to replace them. 
—[K. J. T. Ekblaw 





Cooling System——Name three 
causes of overheating the cooling 
system. Among the causes of over- 
heating of an internal combustion 
engine may be listed the following: 
Insufficient lubrication; stoppage of 
the circulation of the cooling me- 
dium; too rich a mixture; operating 
with retarded spark; racing the en- 
gine for too long a period, or, tight 
Sitting pistons.—[K. J. T. Ekblaw 
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Its Appeal Grows! 
Many people start to use 


NSTANT POSTUM 


5 temporarily in place of coffee or 
tea for health reasons. But they 
soon learn to love its rich flavor 
and its pure, wholesome qualities 
= are So apparent that they adopt 
Postum as their regular meal- 
time beverage. 


“Theres a Reason” 


: Sold 
by grocers 
every where 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Co, Inc., 
Battle Creek,Mich. 
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Postum Cereal Company. 


Gare Crcen, Mich, USA. ° 
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ENG/NE 


Now “*" THIS 2 H-P. 


times, 
is the’time to buy your engine 


$5.00 More. HK. 


<5 BiG CUT ON ALL SIZE: 


keep 

DO Day Testa aire sce Waves aimepwtan ge Baar ferme 
r, an ° 

Lifetime Guarantee Saw or Tree Saw until you oun Catslon ond Price List, 

All information FREE. Write quick. Address nearest shipping point.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS ix; ag Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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U.S. Gowermment 
Wire and Fencing! 
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Galvanized Wire 


Lot No. LX 96—Smooth wire euit- 
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SILOS AT HALF PRICE, 


to clear warehouse 
M. L. Smith, Mfrs., Agent, 112 Flood Bldg, Meadville, Pa. 
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STABILITY 
COUNTS 


Your Green Mountain Silo, 
with the popular hip roof, will 
never need an apology. It is built 
to stand up permanently—just as 
any other farm building is ex- 
pected to do. Every groove and 
joint is made to fit tight—both 
for permanence and silage pro- 
tection. Every stave is treated 
in creosote preservative. Hoops 
are of extra heavy steel with 
rolled (not cut) threads. They 
cost us more but they stand 
unusual strains. Doors fit like 
a safeo—always tight. Wooden 
ladder rungs; no iron to frost 
the fingers. Green Mountain 
Anchorage system holds silo 
absolutely firm and upright. 

A beautiful silo—with nut- 
brown side walls and bright 
red cedar roof. Write today for 
detailed circulars. Special in- 
ducements for early orders 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG., CO, 
343 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VT. 


DUEL WHE 1 Ved OF ABAD NEEEE: 


Will It Stand YES 


Use Dandelion 
Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 

‘ your churn comes 
butter of golden 
June shade to 
bring you top 
prices. 

All stores sell 
85-cent bottles of 
Dandelion Butter 
Color, each suffi- 
cient to keep that 
rich, “Golden 
Shade” in your 
butter all the year 
Standard Butter Color for 
fifty years. Purely vegetable. Meets 
‘all food laws, State and National. 
Used by all large creameries. ill 
not oelte the buttermilk. Tasteless. 


Wells & RichardsonCo., Burlington, Vt. 
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SEPARATORS 


A SOLID PROTOSTTION tosend 
new, well asy running, 
Bese skimming ‘separator for 
Closely skims warm or cold 
Makes heavy or light cream. 
Diftcrent from picture, which 
ystrates larger capacity ma- 
our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 
Bowl a sanitary marvel, easily 
Whether dairy is large 

or smail, b yerte for free ca 

end monthly payment pian. 
Western orders filled from 

Western points. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Os 8052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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Among the. Farmers 











NEW YORK 
Farm Bills Before Legislature 
B. H. PAUL, NEW YORK 

An assembly measure was recently 
introduced in New York legislature 
providing for action by governor for 
relief of city people during milk or 
other food shortage. It would em- 
power him in emergency to take pos- 
session and assume control of prod- 
ucts, distribution and transportation. 
He would use his power to control 
these food matters during period of 
crisis. The bill would carry an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for use of the 
governor in such emergency. 

Another amendment has been pro- 
posed to the agricultural law in rela- 
tion to the disposition of the carcass 
of diseased animals, It would prohibit 
the sale or disposition for human con- 
sumption of animals infected with 
either generalized or localized tuber- 
culosis, 

The general business law of New 
York would also be amended by a fur- 
ther assembly measure in relation to 
monopolies. It would do away with 
the clause which now provides for the 
exception of co-operative associations 
of farmers, gardeners or dairymen 
from the provisions of the article. 

Interest has recently been stimu- 
lated in the water power project at 
Troy. A deal is under way by the fed- 
eral water power board which would 
grant a 50-year lease to commercial 
interests for surplus waters of the 
Troy dam. The water would be used 
to generate power for the operation 
of a traction plant, The New York 
state land board indicates that no ob 
stacles would be placed in the way of 
such a deal by the state. A grant of 
adjacent land also seems to be as- 
sured 


Market Gardeners Organize 

At the first annual meeting of the 
New York state market gardeners’ 
association at Mineola, L I, on March 
%, an active program to better condi- 
tions on the New York city markets 
was developed. This association just 
organized under the co-operative law 
of New York state, is made up of mar- 
ket gardeners on Long Island, Staten 
Island and in Hudson and Bergen 
counties, N J, the members being 
those who do nearly an all-year bus- 
iness at New York. 

Among the important matters dis- 
cussed by the meeting was the ques- 
tion of carrier fees. The market gar 
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deners have not been getting service 
for the price which they have been 
obliged to pay to the market carriers 
for delivery of their products to 
grocers, stores and jobbers. It was 
the expression of the meeting that the 
carrier’s fee should not be more than 
$2 a day. The gardeners also ex- 
pressed the opinion that the watch- 
man’s fee should not be more than 5V 
cents a day, 

Lively discussion followed the pro- 
posal to close the New York city mar- 
kets patronized by members at 10 
am, a proposition brought up by the 
temporary board of directors. It was 
the consensus of opinion that the 
markets should close at lla m, rather 
than at noon, as at present, 

Considerable unfair competition has 
been present on the New York city 
wholesale markets which has worked 
to the disadvantage of nearby market 
gardeners, Straightening out of these 
difficulties will also be an important 
part of the association’s program dur- 
ing the coming year. The members 
will request the installation of hy- 
drants to supply water for their cars 
when it is necessary to drain the ra- 
diators during the cold weather. Rest 
rooms for the market men will also 
be demanded. 

The association starts off with a 
membership of over 500, who have 
paid in annual dues of $25 each. The 
directors for the coming year are: 





For the Wallabout market, Joseph 
March of Valley Stream, L I; Ralph 


Hendrickson of Whitestone, L I, and 
Jacob Wicks of Forest Hills, L I, For 
the Harlem market, G. T. Powell of 
Glen Head, L I, and E. V. Titus of 
Glenn Cove, L I, For Gansevoort mar- 
ket, George Van Sicklen of Jamaica. 
The Staten Island and New Jersey 
members of the association elected 
one director for the Harlem market 
in Charles Ehrets of Hammond Park, 
N J, and two for the Gansevoort mar- 
ket in E. A. Korr of Hackensack, N J, 
and Charles D. Ahrend of Bullshead, 
Staten Island 


OHIO 

Morrow Co—Very little plowing 
done, Acreage to crops this year will 
be smaller on account of low prices; 
some fields will be put to oats. Many 
public sales. Some wool being sold; 
coarse 25c p Ib, fine 35c. Good live 
stock sells well. Hens laying well, 
price of eggs 30c p doz. Dealers pay- 
ing $8 p ton in barns for timothy, but 
not much demand for hay. 

Seneca Co—All wheat thin and 
small, on account of late sowing, but 
looks green this spring. Some sugar 
camps were opened in Feb, and con- 
siderable maple syrup made, selling 
at $2 p gal. Rough feed quite plenti- 
ful, and live stock selling well, partic 
ularly horses and hogs; shotes around 


125 Ibs go at $12 to $15. Milk from 
the dairy $3 p 100 Ibs, butter fat 53c 
p lb, eggs 32c p doz, chickens 28c p 
lb, potatoes $1 p bu. 


NEW JERSEY 
Jersey Legislature 


D. T. HENDRICKSON 

There is still much ado about the 
daylight saving bill in New Jersey, 
and the farmers are making a vigor- 
ous protest against the passage of the 
measure, They are receiving strong 
backing from the railroad officials, 
who advance the argument that the 
passage of such a law by states or 
municipalities entails confusion in 
the operation of trains upon schedule 
The state chamber of commerce, the 
manufacturers’ council and some la- 
bor organizations are standing strong- 
ly for the measure, claiming that day- 
light saving is conducive to better 
health, and therefore, better working 
conditions for labor. 

The anti-crime commission, recently 
appointed by Gov Edwards, has gone 
on record as opposing any legislation 
to provide police protection for the 
rural districts, with a resultant added 
expense for the larger municipalities. 
Instead, the recommendation has been 
made that a state intelligence depart- 
ment be organized where county 
prosecutors, police officials of the va- 
rious municipalities and other law en- 
forcement oflicers may secure the 
services of experienced and reliable 
operatives. These latter would work 
under their supervision and direction 
in securing evidence of violations of 
the law and apprehending criminals. 





Monmouth Co—Farmers' carting 
fertilizer. Many sales going on. Roads 
good where they belong to the coun- 
ty. Farmers organizing in several sec- 
tions to look after sales of produce, 
which is a drug on the market. Some 
carting rye at $16 p ton, hay $20, po- 
tatoes $1 p bu, corn 90c, 

New Jersey Arbor day this year will 
be Friday, Apr 8 Proper observance 
will be held in public schools and at 
mass meetings. Trees will be planted 
and the value of woodland and forest 
resources will be brought to the at- 
tention of both grown-ups and young 
folks, 





MARYLAND 
Open Maryland Lime Deposit 


I. LONG, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD 

The discovery of a marl deposit on 
Frank D. Adams’ farm near Hagers- 
town, Md, resulted in organization of 
Maryland marl lime company with 
the following officers: President, H. 
D. Adams; vice-president, H. E. Bes- 
ter, secretary-treasurer, Thomas L. 





New Elected Officers of the Ohio State Grange 


First row (seated) from left to right: 
state master; Mrs A. P. Roudebush, 


Pomona: Mrs E. J. Linker, chaplain. 


Mrs Orla Snyder, Ceres; Mrs Byron Zwayer, 


Flora; L. J. Taber. 
Second row: Miss Almira J. Pon- 


tius, lady assistant steward; O. J. Demuth, treasurer; C. A. Dyer, overseer: G. F. Mason, steward; H. A. Atwood, 


gatekeeper; W. G. Vandenbark, secretary; 
ecutive committee; George T. Natte, 


executive committee. 


chairman executive committee; 


Cc. S. Randolph, assistant stewa rd. 
Harry 


Third row: George E. Scott, ex- 
A. Caton, lecturer; D. D. Snyder. 
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Smith; assistant, E. G. Boyer. A num- 
ber of farmers are taking up an in- 
terest in this new project. 

The college has been urging the use 
of lime on Maryland soils and recom- 
mends marl, which runs from 93 to 
98% calcium carbonate, and contains 
a trace of potash. Nearby farmers 
have been supplied from the Adams’ 
deposit since 1917. Clovers and legu- 
minous crops in this section have re- 
sponded well to the use of the lime. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


In Eastern Pennsylvania 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The granting of approval for estab- 
lishing motor truck lines between cit- 
ies and towns in Pennsylvania is pro- 
tested by steam and electric railway 
companies, which file their protests 
with the public service commission. 
Sections of the state hitherto un- 
touched are now supplied with auto 
truck facilities, and they, in general, 
are giving quick service at reasonable 


rates. The commission has full power 
to grant or refuse applications for 
motor truck lines. Seedsmen and po- 


tato growers, who sell potato seed re- 
port a large demand this season for 
Russets and Irish Cobblers. Regard- 
less of low prices this season, the 
early indications are that a spring 
acreage in. potatoes will fully equal 
last year. 

The proposition to establish a farm 
implement repair week originated by 
a farm bureau member, The old and 
expensive method of delaying atten- 
tion to neglected implements and ma- 
chinery until actually needed always 
proves destructive and costly. The 
promise is that the innovation of an 
implement week will be profitable and 
popular, 

Several changes are occurring 
among the county farm bureaus in 
Pennsylvania. J. H. Knode, farm ad- 
viser of Cecil county, Md, recently ac- 
cepted a similar position in Franklin 
county, Pa, replacing E. A. Rice, who 
goes into farming. 

Farm vendues have been popular in 
eastern Pennsylvania this season. 
Good live stock still brings high prices, 
although approximately 25% lower 
than the high war values, Implements 
and farm machinery have gone at 25 
to 50% below war figures. Few farms 
comparatively have been sold for 
transfer this spring, the owners hold- 
ing for farming at present values, 


Arbor Day Set—The governor has 
set two dates as Arbor day, Apr § and 
15. These dates apply to the state at 
large. 

Greene Co—Farmers beginning to 
think about spring plowing. Roads in 
bad condition; mail carriers finding it 
hard to get through mud. Lots of 
people hunting work. Butter is 30c 
Pp lb, eggs 3U0c p doz, chickens 20c p 
Ib, potatoes $1 p bu, 

Tioga Co—Farmers getting less 
than $2 p 100 lbs for milk, hay $12 to 
$15 p ton, butter We p lb, eggs 36c p 
doz, apples 50 to 7T5c p bu. Cattle and 
horses cheap. Foxes getting higher 
each year. Many farmers making 
butter; cheese factories run all win- 
ter. Condenseries that have made 
cheese are now making condensed 
milk again. 


We think American Agriculturist 
more than fille the bill asa farm 
paper and we depend on it. I notice 
f= 60 many articles in other papers 
that, in speaking of the results of 
farm surveys, etc, farmers are criti- 
eized for the lack of more or less of 
the conveniences about the houge, 
and compare them with city or town 
homes. Now so far as my observation 
goes, the average farmer, at least of 
the younger set, would be only too 
glad to have all the improvements 
that any town house enjoys and 
would have this if it were possible, 
which means if he had the price. But 
farmers, as you know, are not mak- 
ing from 40 to 500% profit on their 
products or stock on hand.—([(M. H. 
Riddell, New Jersey. 


We have had the same trouble as 
F. C. Russell in churning. The churn 
may be too full, as Prof Jackson says, 
but we find it very difficult to ripen 
cream properly in winter. We avoid 
trouble by not ripening the cream at 
all, but churn it sweet. The fresh milk 
is heated to between 145 and 150 de- 
grees before it is set away for the 
cream to rise. Then the cream is 
poured off, and when there is enough, 
the cream is churned in the usual 
way. This might be called pasteur- 
ization, I suppose.—([{Harold F. Sher- 
wood; Tompkins Countv, N Y. 


Men who attain distinction in farm- 
ing are as entitied to university de- 
grees as those who attain distinction 
in other avocations. Canada recog- 
nizes this truth. Queen’s university 
has awarded a doctor’s degree to e@ 
Saskatchewan farmer who had bene- 
~-—_ by seed wheat im- 
provement and brought Canada tc 
the front internationally by his prise 
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A Word for The 


New International Manure Spreader — 


"THIS year you will be planning with extra care. a LE 
Extra acres and extra bushels must add their EZ 
share to your profits. You will seek out new economies, 27,5, Ly 


and they must not be false ones. 


penny-wise and pound foolish. 


anure Spreader. 


In this connection you will be wise to build up 
our crop yields with an International Roller-Bearing 
Put good manure on your fields, 
finely, evenly, uniformly, economically, and the extra 
fertility will respond by paying for the International and 


leave it free for other years of crop building. 


tion: 
delivered from both wheels. 
with six feed speeds. 


Note again these features in International construc- 
1. Roller bearings at seven points. 2. Power 
3. Double ratchet drive 
4. Short turn front axle; no pole 
whipping. 5. Rear wheels track with front wheels. 
6. Tight bottom. 7. Two beaters and widespread spiral. 


8. All-steel main frame. 


The New International in its first year (1920) could 
not cope with the great demand for it. This year— 


place your order early, and rely on the constructive 
See the 


economy of the rolling-bearing International. 


spreader at the International Dealer's or write the 


Chicago address for information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
USA 





CHICAGO 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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[RON AGE 


‘Bateman-and’Companies,Inc:, 


YOU KN Cae prices 


have been reduced 15% on 
GARDEN 
TOOLS 





‘Send’for free_booklet 


547 Madison Ave., New York City } 
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WANTED-Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 First Year 
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Market Influences 








GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


Reserves “of wheat on farms at 


the opening of Mar were large, as 
shown in American Agriculturist 
a week ago, and further de- 
tails this week. This fact has been 


one of the dominating influences, t’ 

figures really proving greater than ex- 
pected by the trade, and therefore un 
favorable to values, Similarly it is ce- 


termined that a very substantial pro- 
portion of the latest corn crop is still 
on the farms, heavy in percentage 
and heavy in tonnage, the oats mar- 


ket sharing the weakness in other 


cereals, The export business in bread- 
stuffs was less than hoped. At New 
York, No 2 hard winter wheat S158 
p bu, buckwheat 2.65@2.70 No 2 
mixed corn ST@S7%« No 3 white 
oats Dic, heavy clipped white 0c, ry 
1.67@1.68, feeding barley SO@ Stic. 


Rather more inquiry prevailed for 
mill feeds following the decline of re 
cent weeks Western middlings and 
spring bran S$52@335 p to rve mid 
dlings 3U, white hominy feed $2.0, 
cottonseed meal 4:5;@44, fine vellow 
corn meal and homir grits 2@2.25 p 


Wi) Ib 


STOCK MARKETS 

York, after last report 
nominal and a fraction 

bologna bulls 


LIVE 


Ac New 
steers almost 
higher, fat bulls weak, 
firm, cows steady, Later 
choice fa l 
medium and 


steers 


lined 2hdc, good to I 


also dropped a quarter 
common to steady, cows generally 2 
lower. Market closed 2c lower f 
steers and fat stock bologna stock 
steady. Common to prime steers sold 
at ST7.50@10.25 p 100 lbs, no oxen or 
stags, common to choice bulls 5 @ 7.25 
1 few extra do 7 Wea 7 ™, common to 
choice heifers 4@8, common to choice 
cows 2@7, a few fey do 7.0@7.75. 
Veals opened quiet and barely 


steady, were slow later in the week. 
At the close market very uneven, ave! 


iging considerably lowe especially 






on medium and common grades, and 
litlle calve which were in over-sup 
ply, marly top at the close 16, late 
top 1). common veals dow! ?, 
culls G@S 

Sheep in light receipt and stead) 
most of the week, closed Joc off, lambs 
steady at the opening, were slow and 
easier later, and closed $1 lower thar 
a week ago, Common to prime ewes 
1@u/, lambs S@10.S85, culls 7, top 
for N Y 10.85, Pa, Ohio, Mich and 
western 10.75, 

Hogs were steady at the opening 


and advanced ™ec on all except roughs 
later in the week. Closed unchanged. 
Light to medium weights, including 
pigs $12, heavy hogs 11, roughs 5... 
The Horse Market 
liberal at the 24th 
week, and 
fres) 


Offerings were 
street auction stables last 
included several carloads ot 
westerns Buyers were out in full 
force and trading active at generall) 
steady prices, Medium to heavy 
drafters fresh from the west are quot 
ed at S$225@300 p hd, seasoned and 
1100 to 1400 Ibs, 160@ 
second-hand, gen 
LOM 


hoice 


fresh chunks, 


oom 


225, poor to good 


eral purpose horses 


GENERAL MARKETS 


all instances 


t se Otherwise stated, quotations in 
are wholesale, They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sel] the produce from store, warehouse 


car or dock From these, country consignees mus 
pay freight and commission charges. When eold in a 
very stnall way to city retailers an advance is secured 
Retail prices to actual consumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 60% higher than the figures bere printed 


Apples 


At New York, the market easy, due 
perhaps to the soft weather, yet a fair 


business noted out of store, with 
Greening 34@6 p bbl, Spy 3.50@5.50 
Baldwin 4.40@6, Winesap and Rome 


Beauty 5@7.%). 

Beans 

no important change, 
dull at SS.25@8.50 p 
medium 4.50@5.25, 
S.50@9.25 


At New York, 
marrow beans 
100 lbs, pea and 
red kidney and yellow eye 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, a moderate business 
passing, but without particular ani- 
mation or firmness, good to choice 
evap apples )@12c p Ib, quotations at 
up-state shipping points around Sc. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, market 

and inclined to weakness, 





rather dull 
good to 


choice veal calves 17@2I1c p Ib, heavy 
hogs dull at 13@16c, 
Eggs 

At New York, the market is natu- 


rally unsettled and very weak in tone 
under pressure of increasing offerings 
Recent sales of fresh gathered were 
at lower prices around 35@37%c p 
doz, nearby white hennery eggs 46@ 
48c, do brown 39@42c. 
Hay 

At New York, market without im- 

poriant change, No 1-timothy $29@31 


p ton in carlots, No 2 do 26@29, No 1 
clover mixed 24@27, oats and rye 
straw 16@ 20. 
Onions 

At New York, the market has con- 
tinued restless at a very unsatisfac- 
tory level of prices from the stand- 
point of producers, red and yellow $1 
@1.0 p 100 Ibs, with much of the 
trading around 1.25, white 1.25@2. 


Potatoes 
At New York, a little better tone 
observable and occasionally a slight 


yet market amply sup- 

with old stock, but 
with foreign potatoes. Old $2.50@3 p 
100 lbs, L 1 2.75 @3.75 p bag, Bermuda, 
new 9@10.50 p bbl, No 1 sweet pota- 
2@2.% p bskt. 


In recent years exports of potatoes 
from Denmark have been increasingly 
important, These potatoes go largely 
to central Europe and England, but 
the past winter large quantities have 
been moved to the U S, and Danish in- 
terests hope to greatly increase this 
business. Some 200,000 acres are 
planted annually to potatoes in Den- 
mark, 


gain in prices, 
plied, not only 


Poultry 
At New York, a healthy trade, but 
without new development, values gen- 
erally well maintained Fowls 34% @ 
St%c p lb 1 w, chickens 35@40c, broil- 
ers 0 @0c, geese 20@ 2c, fresh killed 
dry-picked chickens 34@36c, 


western 
fowls 34 @37c, turkeys 55 @60c, capons 
4 @W0c, L I ducks 41@42c. 
Sugar 
Sales are announced at New York 


sugar for 
cost and freight 


of 0.000 tons Cuban raw 
earl delivery at « 
equal to a shade more than 6c duty 
paid at New York. The sugar market 


is weak in tone, even after the tre- 


mendous slump in prices. A nominal 
quotation on fine granulated sugar at 
refineries, carlots, is T4c. All of this 
is of keen importance in the canning 


and preserving industry 

Vegetables 
At New York, offerings plentiful of 
green stuff from the south and foreign 
points, this working against the sale 
of old northern winter vegetables, 
which averaged about steady in sane. 

Old beets &2@ iT) p bbl, carrots $1.5 

25 cabbage $1@1.%, a a 
‘la green beans $4.50 
‘ex beets $1.50@2.25, 
25@1.75, new cabbage 
$1.7: 5@ 2.0) p cra, brussels sprouts 25 
p qt, hothouse ooemben $1.50 
“ao p doz, radishes a6 Pp 100 





@6O0 Pp 


tomatoes for canning 
purposes in the territory around To- 
ledo, O, have decided not to make 
contracts at less than $15 p ton; nom- 
inal offers to farmers $10 p ton. At 
Federalsburg, Md, agreed contract 
prices of $12 p ton, or 20c p bskt, and 
in Ind contracts are reported at $10 
p ton. 

At Philadelphia, live 


Growers of 


fowls 32@36c 


p lb, butter 4c, eggs 3S5c p doz, held 
cheese 28@ 2c p lb, fresh cheese 24% 
@25%c, white potatoes $1.10@1.40 p 
1) Ibs, sweets 125@1.50 p bskt, on- 


ions 90c@1.10 p 100 Ibs, apples 3@6 
p bu, No & yellow corn 84% @S85c p 
bu, No 2 white oats 6 @ 56% c p bu, 
No 2 timothy hay 23.50@24 p ton, No 
L mixed 20.00@ 21.0. 


At Lancaster, Pa, cattle lower $8@ 
9.75 p 100 Ibs, calves lower 8@14.50, 
hogs steady S8@12.™, corn Thc, oats 


39@40ec, potatoes S0c@1, bran 38@39 


p ton, red middlings 37@38, white 40 
@41, cottonseed meal 44@46, linseed 


meal 52@53, dairy feed, 20% protein, 
iB@+H, 4 protein 47@48, timothy 
hay 16@18, mixed 14@16, butter 35@ 
fic p lb, eges UG dee p doz. 





THE DAIRY MARKET 


Butter 


At New York, more pressure to sell 
caused a slight price reaction, this 
identified by the arrival of further 


large consignments of Danish butter, 
which showed excellence in quality, 
commanding 50% @51%c p Ib, fresh 


made creameries higher than extra 52 
@osec p lb, extras 51@52c, state dairy 
48 @ Sic. 
Cheese 

At New York, a firm position is 
maintained under a good all-around 
demand, held flats 28@20c p Ib, twins 
2.@27%c, fresh flats 24% @26%c., 


25@26%c, skims 12 @20c. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, receipts continued to 
increase, but demand improved a trifle 
owing to warmer weather. Surplus 
fully as heavy as a week ago, and dis- 
tributers are all manufacturing butter 
and cheese. The Mar rate for 3% milk 
in 4~4)-210-mile zone is $2.10 p 100 Ibs, 
3.0% milk is 2.34, and 4% milk 2.50, 


fresh twins 





Cotton Is Leader in commodity ex- 
ports of the past year, shipments 
abroad having a value of $1,136,000,- 





000. Exports of breadstuffs were 
valued at a little over a billion 
Breeding Cattle are coming into 


this country in larger numbers from 
am yA at oe geo over 2000 in the 
ast calendar year against only 800 in 
1919 and 400 in 1918. 
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. 
Making Little Farm Economics 
H, E. COX, NEW YORK 

Under present conditions it is dou- 
bly important to observe practical 
economics on the farm. For instance, 
it will be a long time before the use 
of the leather harness is banished, 
and torn and worn harnesses should 
be repaired rather than thrown away. 
I find that there is nothing better for 
the repairing of old leather straps 
than the use of double-pointed tacks 
of different sizes. Three or four of 
these are driven into the patched 
strap from opposite sides and clinched 
down, making a strong splice. For 
heavier things the standard coppe1 
nails are best. It is surprising how 
little time is required to secure im- 
portant results. 

The bottoms of heavy tin and gal- 
vanized pails often become leaky. I 
have now in use at least six such pails 
and also a jarge garbage can which I 
have repaired. I have put in wooden 


bottoms which will not leak. There 
is a demand for such pails for many 
different uses around the house and 
barn. 

Any % or %-inch lumber will an- 
swer. I cut the bottom out of the 


pail and set it on the board intended 
for the bottom. I mark, around the 
outside and then cut out the new bot- 
tom with the aid of a bench vice and 
a@ compass saw. I give the edges a 
slight bevel to fit the sides of the pail. 
One-inch small wire nails with heads 


are used to put the bottom in the 
pails. Thick paint is used to fill up 
all little openings and also as a pre- 
servative for the wood. 


Guineas for City Markets 


It is no use trying to keep guineas 
unless one has ample range, for these 
ereatures simply will not stay in an 
imolosure. It’s nothing for them to 
fy over a barn. So unless one is 
willing to let them roam they had best 
be left alone because they will not 
thrive in confinement. They may be 
treined just like any other fowls, even 
turkeys, to come up to the barnyard 
to feed and roost at night, but in or- 
der to be successful in this it ts Dest 
to rear the broods under hens that 
are very tame and do not want to 
roam much. The little fellows thus 
become accustomed to home gur- 
roundings. 

There's little or no use trying to 
make a guinea hen lay in a civilized 
nest. She will have her own way. If 
this happens to be in a convenient 
and sensible place the owner may con- 
sider himself fortunate because he 
may remove the eggs for setting under 
ohicken hens or in an incubator. 
Usually the nests are hidden in brush 
piles and berry patches, where the 
egge become chilled and many of 
them fail to hatch. 








Dr. 


LeGear Says: 


_ “Your Stock Need a Spring Tonic” 


erinary pegetiee. 
Noted 
Btock or 


“You must help to correct the 
effects of winter conditiens. Dr. 
LeGear’s Stock Powders will 
help to sharpen the appetite, 
eliminate constipation, purify 
and enrich the blood, expel 
worms, aid shedding and put 
stock in healthy, vigorous con- 
dition.” 
Get it from your dealer to- 
day, on a satisfaction or 
money back guarantee. 
30c, 60c, and $1.20 packages. 25-Ib. Pail 
$3.00. 100-Ib. Drum $9.00, except Rocky 
a States and West. 
There is a Dr. LeGear Remedy for every 
curable ailment of Stock and Poultry. 
guaran’ 
Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
There is a clean, wholesome 
atmosphere about the stable 
sprayed with Dr. LeGear’s 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


> DR.LEGEARS 


rc] STOCK POWDERS 
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Wood Silos“ built 


the TECKTONIUS 


METHOD have superior features found in no other 
They are rigid. 2 air- ae ties and are backed by a 


5-year guarantee the advan 
by the exclusive "TECKTO TONIUS air-tight 


offered 
door that * 


flocks at all four corners, automatic adjusting hoop 


fasteners and super cable and 
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Commercial 
Agriculture 











How We Inoculate the Soil 


WwW. E. FARVER, HOLMES OOUNTY, O 

We have been raising soy beans for 
four consecutive seasons, besides mak- 
ing previous tests. One of the 
very important things I have learned 
is that inoculation is essential to the 
guccess of soy beans as well as the 
euccess of any legume. Many scoff at 
inoculation. I know it to be a reality 
and a necessity. Yet, it is frequently 
a difficult matter to secure a high- 
ly successful inoculation the first year 
on ground where soy beans have never 
been grown before. Not that it fails 
entirely, but results are not so notice- 
able. Our second years on the same 
ground have been the bes. 

In these four or five years we have 
found a more far-reaching and prac- 
tical method of inoculating our 
ground, We have already found it to be 
@ good place, since we sow soy beans 
wherever it is practical, and if the 
soil has been previously inoculated 
it comes quite handy. When we plant 
our corn, we mix a gallon or so of 
soy beans per acre with our fertilizer. 
As the fertilizer is sown, the beans are 
dropped and we get a uniform growth 
of both corn and soy beans. These 
beans are treated with a reliable brand 
of soy bean bacteria. 


Getting the Soil Inoculated 


By growing in the corn, the ground 
becomes infected with these bacteria 
and when we wish to sow the corn 
down to soys the next season the 
inoculation problem as a rule is set- 
tled. While it will not hurt to innocu- 
late the crops that succeed those 
grown in the corn, we find that where 
soy beans in the corn bore nodules 
in moderate number, there is no needa 
of treating seed or soil if they are 
gown on the same ground the follow- 
ing season. 

We have proved this in two, yes, 
thrde, different fields. In 1916 we 
planted our first soys in the corn, 
inoculating them well. The roots of 
these soys were full of nodules. In 
1917 the same piece of ground was 
seeded to soy beans for hay. Inocu- 
lation was unnecessary. In 1917 an- 
other piece was planted to corn and 
soys, and the seed inoculated. The 
modules appeared very sparingly yet 
the growth and color of these beans 
showed that the bacteria were work- 


ing. ’ 
Asparagus Easily Grown 
E. ANDERSON, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N ¥ 

My interest in asparagus raising is 
centered wholly in the market end, as 
we are only four miles from a good 
summer resort where this vegetable 
sells readily at a better price than 
anything else, probably on account of 
its scarcity. My soil is altogether too 
wet, and when I purchased it, I had a 
badly neglected, weedy, swampy gar- 
den spot, and so planned to run in a 
good tile drain the length of the gar- 
den and place the asparagus bed di- 
rectly over the tile. I ordered 200 
roots of Conovers and 40 of Giant 
Palmetto As far as I know, no one 
else in this section has tried anything 
but Conovers, but I could not resist 
the temptation to try a few of the 
highly recommended Palmettos. As a 
matter of fact, my Palmettos proved 
more satisfactory, both in earliness 
and size, and I will never again plant 
anything else. 

My soil had been plowed when a 
little too wet and the clods were as 
hard as stones. My young plants ar- 
rived before the tiling was completed, 
and it seemed as if prospects were 
unusually unfavorable. Every. aspara- 
gus article I had ever read advised 
elaborate trenching operations, after 
having performed other complicated 
stunts on the unsuspecting soil. I 
could hardly dig up enough loose 
earth to cover the roots, let alone to 
set them deeply. A few days after 
the planting was completed I found a 
number of roots washed entirely 
above the surface, but I covered these 
again. It rained all that summer so 
that hoeing was out of the question 
and everything grew to weeds. 

Very few asparagus plants could be 
found among the weeds so I supposed 
the rest had died. Thinking that 
strawberries might do well over the 
tile, I had the ground heavily mulched 
with manure in mid-winter, planning 
to have it plowed under in the spring. 
Imagine my surprise when asparagus 
shoots began peeping up early in the 
spring before the ground could be 
worked, and they kept coming until 
the rows showed hardly a vacancy. 

I salted them well, cutting the 
weeds out and soon had a very much 
alive asparagus plantation. Consider-, 
able cultivation was necessary to 
counteract the previous season’s 
weedy growth and to prepare for use 
of the wheel-hoe. We cut nearly all 
summer for table use, but marketed 
none that season. A late cultivation 


of nitrate of soda was made that sum- 
mer. The following year I put on an 
application of manure, and last sum- 
mer I could cut, sell and can from 
that patch for fully three months, 

In a recent summer I planted 100 
more of the Palmetto variety and 
added another lateral to my drainage 
system. In another year I expect to 
have a creditable asparagus bed 
which will yield all we can use for 12 
months in the year, and a neat sur- 
plus for market. When I began, I did 
not think I could raise so difficult a 
vegetable in this section where very 
few had attempted it, but our good 
and reliable seedsmen said that most 
of the advice on asparagus growing 
was pure bosh, and if roots are set 
right side up in any ordinary garden 
soil and given a decent cultivation 
they are bound to grow like weeds, I 
find this true without even ordinary 
garden soil or decent cultivation. 

I still get some small inferior 
shoots, but think that they can be 
avoided. I would say to anyone who 
likes asparagus and who has a bit of 
ground, to prepare it as for any gar- 
den crop, and set in good two-year- 
old roots. Don’t be intimidated by 
the elaborate and complicated meth- 
ods published on the subject. 


Tomatoes as Late Canning Crop 
JOHN W. BRADWAY, NEW JERSEY 

I have been growing tomatoes as a 
late canning crop for over four years 
and have received prices ranging all 
the way from $6 to $32 a ton. When 
I find that I can get only $6 a ton, 
quite naturally I think it is high time 
to find out what is the matter. The 
canners, of course, buy all of the to- 
matoes on contract, and they estimate 
that late tomatoes will run about six 
tons to the acre. The early crop, how- 
ever, in southern New Jersey will run 
from 12 to 20 tons per acre. 

We start our tomato plants in the 
hothouse, and remove them to the 
well-manured fields when 6 to 8 inches 
high, A few are taken from the hot- 
house at a time so as not to disturb 
the roots. However, with the late 
crop we wait until the weather is real 
warm before transplanting tomatoes 
to the open fields. There are long, 
hot days and plenty of dry weather to 
contend with at this time. 

From my experience the best way is 
to plant seeds under glass about March 
15 in southern New Jersey. When the 
plants get to be the size of a match, 
they are potted in cold beds in rows 4 
inches apart and 2 inches apart in 
the row. They are set quite deeply, 
leaving a l-inch top above the soil, 
They are forced very slowly so that 
they will be hardy plants when ready 
for field setting in May. From plants 
grown in this way we get good yields 
all the way from eight to 18 tons per 
acre. I believe in setting out the 
plants early so as to make sure of the 
crop before frost, 

When preparing the cold beds for 
potting plants, the soil must be in a 
good condition. It does not want too 
much manure so as to push or force 
the plants along too rapidly. A thrifty 
crop ready for picking along the first 
of August can be sold at a small pre- 
mium. Canners offer a small premium 
for early production, For tomatoes 
to mature in October, I plant the seed 
the last of April, treating the plants 
in the same way as when taking care 
of early tomatoes before setting in 
the field. Along in the first of July, 
I push the crop with nitrate of soda, 
and give frequent cultivations. 





Committee of Seventeen appointed 
by A F B F to work out the proposi- 
tion whereby grain growers may more 
satisfactorily market their crops, is to 
hold a series of called meetings at 
many points in the grain territory. At 
these various March meetings dele- 
gates will be called to attend a full 
conference to be held in Chicago April 
6 next, for the purpose of ratifying 
the plan already outlined in American 
Agriculturist for national marketing 
of grain co-operatively. At the meet- 
ing set for March 16, Deshler Hotel, 
Columbus, L. J. Taber, C. V. Gregory 
and A. L. Middleton of the Commit- 
tee of Seventeen will be in attend- 
ance. Arrangements are to be an- 
nounced later for similar meetings in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, etc. The 
committee says that the average value 
of all grain marketed annually in 
Ohio is 61 million dollars, in Pennsyl- 
vania nearly 21 million dollars, in 
Maryland 15 million dollars. 


Loans Abroad on the part of fed- 
eral government to foreign nations 
have ceased for the time being under 
direction of the new secretary of agri- 
culture. He has decided there shal} 
be no further advance of funds under 
the war authorizations. Sec Mellon 
takes the position that congress was 
to make loans for the prosecution of 
the war, and the war being over, no 
further loans may be made, 


Trade in Condensed Milk continues 
slow and export sales restricted, al- 
though some inquiries from abroad 
with tentative bids below tho prices 
at which the product is held. Evap- 
crated milk is relatively stcadier. 

















































Remove your ensilage as 
easily as water fows 
over adam 


Twice a day for 6 or 7 months 
every year you climb your silo 
and fork out silage. Make this 
work safe and easy by having 
the Unadilla Silo. 

Has airtight, watertight doors 
that cannot stick or freeze in 
and give a continuous opening 
at ihe level of the silage. In- 
stead of pitching tons of silage 
out over head you simply shove 
is out. Gravity carries it, like 


water over a dam. 


The door fasteners form a permanent, safety 
ladder—convenient, secure. Hoops are eas- 
iy adjustable from this ladder. 
rite teday for fully illustrated catalog, giv- 
ing facts that every silo owner needs to know 
sk for special early-order discount offer. 


Our agency proposition 
is worth investigating. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
BOX B 
Unadilla, N. Y, or Des Moines, Ia. 
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-in every 
cow barn 


To keep your dairy on a maximum 
paying basis, look first to the health 
and comfort of the udders and teats. 
The slightest discomfort in these milk- 
giving organs reduces the yield, 
makes milking hard and encourages 
more serious ailments. Thousands 
of dairymen are keeping their cows 
comfortable and at full production 
through the use of Bag Balm for any 
disorder of udder or teats. Cuts, 
Chaps, Scratches, and inflamed or 
irritated conditions respond quickly. 
For Caked Bag, Bag Balm is without 
an equal. The tissues quickly return 
to normal upon application of this 
soothing, penetrating ointment, 


A big package of health insurance at 
a little price. 65¢ at general stores, 
feed dealers and druggists. Be sure 
to keep it on hand; it pays for itself 
many times over. 































Write for our useful 
free booklet, 
"Dairy Wrinhles.’” 


: M} Dairy Association 
Company 


Vermont 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


80 MANY ELEMENTS 1 enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the ae 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper Dut our responsibility must end with that. 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS. Again the sensation 
at Madison Square Garden; the world’s greatest poul- 
try show. The giant of poultrydom. If given free 
vange will find the larger part of its own living. For 
descriptive folder and price list on hatching ¢sg#, 
write MARCY FARMS, Matawan, N J 


IDYLDELL FARM baby chicks from heavy layers. 
Barron White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, $17 per 100. 
Anconas, Minorcas, $20 per 100, » - ee 
per 100. 98% live delivery guarantecc necia ‘ 
on_ hatching case. EFFIE A. AND EVERETT CAS 
TER, Wolcot N Y 








VIGOROUS, pepful Tom Barron English strain 
8 C White Leghorn baby chicks. Bred from large 
red-combed, Hogen-tested healthy hens. Postage pre- 


SWINE 


SPRING PIGS FOR SALE—This week we offer 75 
spring pigs. fine thrifty and healthy barrows or sows, 
Chester and Yorkshire or Berkshire and Yorkshire 
cross, These pigs show the strong growing tendency 
that means big hogs in a few months. We feel that 
we never offered better pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $7 
each. A few late oon pigs 10 weeks old $8 each 
(fine Chester type). D on approval. Reference 
Waltham National Bank, SUBURBAN LIVE *K 
CO, Waltham, Mass. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEED OATS—Cornell Selection No 115-40. De- 
ceed by plant-breeders of agricultural college. One 
f best of over 400 tested. Stiff straw, heavy meats, 
high yields. K. C. LIVERMORE, Honeoye Falls, 





BRED RASPBERRY PLANTS, largest grower 
eastern ae. leading varieties, also Purples, Black 
Caps and BDverbearing strawberries. Reduced ee 
List fre. BERT BAKER, Hoosick Falls, N YX. 





REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS—Berksbires, 
Chester Whites, all oom. mated, not akin. Bred 
sows, -Service boars; Collies, beagles P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, : 


DAHLIAS—Bloom July till frost. Each tuber ay- 
erages thirteen others. Can sell all flowers and tubers 
you can raise, Booklet, Cultivation Talk. Catalog 
free. CHARLTON BOLLES, Media, Pa. 





REGISTERED O I C and Chester White rigs. Now 
booking orders for gepring pigs. EUGENE P. 
ROGERS, Wayville, NY. 





REGISTERED BIG TYPE Poland-China fall sow 
pigs for sale. ARGEL E. HILDRETH, Wallace, 


West Virginia. 
CATTLE 


FOR SALE—Ayrshire yearling bull out of Bow- 
anda 2ud with A B 9793 milk and 458 fat at 3 —~. 
He is mostly white. J. O. BAKER & BRO, 
dover, N Y,. 











? - teed 1004 
paid, $17 per 100, $80 per 500. Guaran | i 
live delivery 10% books order, SHERIDAN FARMS 
Sheridan Pa 
FOR SALE—Pure-bred eggs nd poultry, Whit 
Bilkies, Lakenvelders, Barred Rocks, Columbian Wyan 
otte S ¢ = Leghorns, R C Brown Leghorn 


1 R Duck gs 10 cents each delivered BERK- 
SHIRE PONEER Pot LTRY YARDS, Berkshire 
NY 





HATCHING EGGS FOR SALE Black Jet t 
Giants. Pen No 1 $5 per setting of 15 eggs. This 
_ extra hes avy birds, Weighing—hens 12 Ibs, roosters 

: other eg $3 per setting of 15 eggs. LOUIS 
KNIE SLER = F D 2, Cream Ridge, New Jersey 


RED POLLED CATTLE. Largest herd in the state. 
A few good heifers -_ bull calves for sale. Write 
or come to eee us. HAS B. AVERY, King Ferry, 
N Y. 





FOR SALE—10 registered Holstein Friesian cows. 
Fresh except 3 due soon, 2 to 5 years old. Under 
Federal supervision, H. T. PRICE, Liverpool, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Shorthorn bull calves, milking strain, 
Also Duroc Jersey Red swine. GEO A. GRIGG 
Springfield Center, N Y 








EGGS $1 SETTING. Parcel post paid. Thorough- 
dreds ned Roch White Rocks, Buff Rocks, An- 
cones, White Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, White 
Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons 
PHILIP CONDON, West Chester, Ohio. 





NARRAGANSETT, White Holland. 


BRONZE, 
Black and Bourbon Red breeding turkeys from the 
finest flocks in the country Write for prices to 


close them out. F. A. CLARK, Xenia, Ohlo. R F D 
No 5. 





THE GREAT WINTER LAYERS. 8S C White 0 
pington. Best table fowl, Chicks & 5 per 100, Order 
sow for April and May delivery $18 per 100, 
$2.50 per dozen. SKY-LOT ARM” Midland Park, 
yd. 





RHODE ISLAND RED HATCHING EGGS, Single 
Comb, purebred, rich red, vigorous farm flock. Good lay 
ing strain. Fifteen, two dollars, fifty, six dollars 
MEADOWBROOK FARM, B 3, Box 210, Lancaster 
Pa. 





HATCHING BEGGS, 8 C B_ Leghorns, 8 C An- 
@ohas (Sheppard’s) Rhode Island Whites, Golden 
@ampines $1.30, 1.50 @& 2.50 per 15 postpaid. 
HAROLD W. NICHOLS, Penn Yan, N Y. 





CORNELL CERTIFIED Single Comb White Leg- 
fon eggs for hatching. Also eggs from selected hens 
mated to Certified males. $16 and $10 per hundred. 
Cc. B. ADAMS, Sodus, N ¥ 





EGGS FOR HATCHING, Buff Wyandotte and Part- 


eidge Plymouth Rocks, at a bargain Prompt shit 
ment. WILMER GEORGD, Tenth St, Quakertown, 
Pa. 





DUROC JERSEY hogs, baby chicks, ‘eghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Anconas, Orpingtons. Send 
for price list. KAHLER & SON, Hughesville, Pa. 





WHITE LEGHORN HATCHING BGGS-—Prize win 
ferg and great layer per setting, $6 per hun- 
dred BRIGHTSIDE “F ARM, Cooperstown, N Y. 


HATCHING EGGS, 8 C Buff Leghorns, for lay- 
fg and for beauty, price reasonable. Send for list. 
B, W. COLEMAN, B 4, Sodus, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Barred Plymouth Rock 
cockerels, $4 and $5 each. SAMVEL J. McEL- 
VAINE, Fort Covington, N Y. 


SINGLE COMB ANCONAS, Sheppard etrain, and 
Gingie Comb White Leghorn eggs. MBS ALBERT 
L. SMITH, Belvidere, N J. 


278 BGG STRAIN Sistas rmneroane bred at The 
Mill Dike Poultry Farm. FRANK M,. WILLIAMS, 
Prop, Box 24, Sheds, N Y. 

















FOR SALE—White Piymouth Rock eggs. $1.25 per 
15, $3.50 per 50. $6 per hundred, delivered. JOS .G. 
KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED Single Comb Brow Leghorn 
chicks. Delivery guaranteed. LELAND VAN L. eRe. 
Williamson, N Y. 


RHODE ISLAND RED chicks ‘ 
lsying. Dark Red Stock, M. B. SIL en ‘Chat 208" 
ear, N Y. 











MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, toms $15. Hens 
a Eggs $12 doz. MRS C. T. SMITH, Croxton, 
a. 





WHITE WYANDOTTE BGGS of quality. $2 per 
MS. KARL C. ATKESON, Buffalo, W Va 


WHITE WYANDOTTE Copenama, LAURA 
DECKER, Stanfordrille, New 








BARY CHICKS Reduced price, 12 varieties. 
BROOKSIDE FARM, Nelson, Pa 





PRIZE WINNING BUFF ROCKS. EDGEWOOD 
FARM, Ballston Lake, N ¥. 





RABY CHICKS—All varieties. Prices lower now, 
li" ACKWELL, Nelacn, Pa 





PENCILED INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, trio $5 
THIELE, Mardela, Md 


GUERNSEY CALVES. SUNNYBROOK FARM. 
Route 6. Lancaster, Pa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


GERMAN SHEPHERD, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs. Brood matrons, pup 
farm helpers. 10c for instructive list. W. BR. WAT- 
SON, Box 1903. Oakland, a. 


THOROUGHBRED English Shepherds, natural heel 
drivers, intelligence and beauty unsurpassed. Shepherd 
without equal. Write before sold out. GEO BOOR 
MAN, Marathon, N Y. 








“WILSON SOY BEANS.” Offer this leading va- 
Tiety lesg tem bushel lots $3.50 per bushel, larger 
quantities $3.25. B here, sacks free, J. T. 
VANDENBURG, Bridgeville, Del. 





LEAKY RUBBERS—Mend them yourself with 
Treado, @ prepared rubber, requires no cement, heat 
or patches, 50c a can. TREADO MFG CO, Dwight 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IF YOU NEED a kitchen a a chifforobe, or 
other furniture, write to W. L. WHAV YER, German- 
town, Ohio, for descriptions and prices. Furniture 
in suites made from Oak, Wildcherry, Buckeye, Bed- 
wood, Gum, and Walnut. 


CURB YOUR a. while they work. Use 
Gardner’s Cut and Gall Kurene. Cures sore necks, 
collar boils, cuts and calks. 87 cente. GARD- 

LABORATORIES, West Springfield, N. H. 


FILMS—Developing, ten cents a roll. Prints, three 
to five cents each, according to size. Careful work. 
Send trial order. G. E. MAHLE, Ripley, N Y. 


FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ashes. GHORGE STBYV- 
ENS, Peterborough, Ontario. 


AGENTS 
AGENTS WANTED by old established ce “Ste 

















WE PAY $200 MONTHLY ealary and furnish 

and expenses to introduce 
and stock powders. BIGLER 
Springfield, L[llinois. 


ENTS—Make dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
7 f : leaks in all 





le pe 
Dept 104, Amsterdam, N Y. 
AGENTS—Make big money our silos. Write 


selling 
today for catalog and big commission proposition. 
NAPPANEE LUMBER & MFG CU, Nappanee, Ind. 








PLANTS—Direct from grower 75 varieties. 

Strawberries, raspberries, i wy etc. Honest 

Prices reasonable. Write A. G. BLOUNT, 
Hastings, N Y. 


DAHLIAS—One dozen assorted double dahlia tubers 
for $1, postpaid. 77 value. Place your 
order today. J. EVANS, Mineola, L I. 


MICHIGAN ROBUST Pea beans. Resistant to 
Mosaic. From field yielding 31 bu per acre. $4 bu 
handpicked. R. V. CALL, Stafford, N Y. 











HAY FOR SALE—First and second cutting al- 
falfa, also clover mixed. All prompt shipment. 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 
HELP WANTED 


UC S GOVERNMENT wants hundreds men-women, 
over 17. $135-$195 month. Pleasant. Common edu- 
cation sufficient. Wonderful opportunity for farmers, 
Write ametouy for free list positions. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept J 34, Rochester, N Y¥ 


WANTED—Position operating tractor or as farm 
ao, several years experience, best references. 
O. M. PAGE, Perry, N Y. 














DAHLIAS, my selection, 20 varieties, not labeled, 
$2.00 12, labeled $1.50, circwar. MRS HOWARD 
HOLSINGER, Denton, Md. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS—The best June and ever- 
Dearing varieties. Catalog free. BASIL PERRY 
Georgetown, Delaware. 





POTATOES—Bliss, Cobbler, Northern, Green Mt. 
x weeks, others. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 





MUCK GROWN ae Cobbler seed potatoes, write 
for prices. ETNA URGESS, Waterloo, NY. 


CABBAGE SEED—A choice ‘ot from Denmark. 
ASHMEAD, Plant Grower, Williamson, N Y. 








FOX HOU oi = useful shepherds, ART GIL- 
SON, Canton 


DAHLIAS—Dark red, 12 bulbs $1. 8. SHIELDS, 
New Bedford, Pa 





HORSES 


FOR SALE—Fine pair young mules, broken kind. 
Good drivers. Cc. M,. DOTY, Owego 3, N ¥ 





HIDES AND FURS 


a= US TAN YOUR eo horse, or calif 
ns, Coat or robe. talog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR ©O, Rochester, N Y. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BERRY PLANTS, vegetable plants, flower plants. 
Strawberry plants, earliest, latest, largest, most pro- 
ductive and everbearing varieties; raspberry, black- 
berry, dewberry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants; 
asparagus, rhubarb, horse-radish roots; sage, t . 
mint, hop plants; onion sets; beet, brussels sprouts, 
caulifiower, cabbage, celery, broccoli, egg. pepper, 
tomato, sweet potato, kohl-rabi, kale, leek, lettuce, 
dragon, verbena, phlox, cosmos, marigold, gaillardia, 
hollyhock, digitalis, Shasta daisy and other annual 
and perennial flower plants; roses and shrubs. Cata- 
log free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


‘ HONEY 





PURE EXTRACTED HONEY—at our station 60 
Ib can, clover, $12, Buckwheat $10. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ee 

ONB OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in bis neighborhood or to travel ae desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay. 
regular payment work, man who has horse or oar 
preferred. Personal instruction will be 
er done to make the work successful from 

he start. Write full particulars at once to Post 
Office BOX No. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- 
scriptions and collect for AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. This is a permanent position, with regular 
weekly salary and Den for the right maa. 
Special personal instruction given. Write for wy _ 
ticulars, age, etc, today, as work starts once. 
(Man with horse preferred.) Address Subscription 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 461 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 








FOR SALE—130 acre farm 1% miles to town and 
New York Central depot. All state road, high school, 
churches and milk station. Soil, gravel and sandy 
loam. Plenty of good water. Good house, barn and 
silo. Large magi orchard. Sightly place in Mont- 
gumery county, New York. Price $5500. $1000 down 
and oe balance in mortgage. Address (owner) A, 

NELL, Syracuse, N Y. 





tractive prices on large lots. 10 Ibs buckwheat de- 
livered $2.60. BAY C. WILCOX, Odessa, N Y. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
oe buyer’s otto. “Ther are right. Send for 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 











OUR FIELD GROWN cabbage plants hardened 
through freezing weather will produce heads six weeks 
earlier than home grown plants. Well rooted. All 
varieties ready now. Postpaid 500 $1.50, 1000 $2.50 
By express $2 1000, 5000 $7.50. Earliana, Greater 
Baltimore and Stone tomato plants same price. Por- 
torican Yam sweet potato plants, heavy yielder, $2 
1000, 10,000 $17.50. Damp moss packed. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. JEFFERSON FARMS, Albany, Ga. 


CABBAGE PLANTS, Fulwood frost proof, will 
stand a temperature of fifteen degrees above Zero. 
Plant now and have early cabbage. All leading va- 
rieties. Prices by express sess to 4000 * $2 per 
1000. 5000 and over at $1.50 per 1000 y parcel 
post prepaid 100 for 50¢, 500 for $1.50, 1000 , A $2.50. 
Greater Baltimore tomato plants game prices as 
cabbage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
* D. FULWOOD, Dept A, Tifton, Ga. 


FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS—Early ma- 
turing cabbage plants of best varieties. Make cabbage 
about two weeks earlier than your hot house plants. 
Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield and Succession: 
$1.50 per 1000, 5000 for $7.00, 10,000 for $13.50, 
20,000 for $25.00—by ge ress. — $1.00 per thou- 
sand to above prices you them 

post prepaid. 8S. M. GIBSON 7 COMPANY, onges 
Island, South Carolina 


CHOICEST SEED POTATOES. a. early 
Eurekas. Absolutely blight and rot ures 
in 60 days. Large round tubers, white skin, deli- 
clous flavor, enormous yielder. Also Carman No 3, 
very good late variety. Large, white skin, very g 
yielder. Blight resisting. Order now. Delivery when 
you want them. Prices, both ber $1.50 0 ‘bushel. 
* barrel, bags free. SHERID. FARMS, Sheridan, 
~. 














POTATOES FOR SEED. The Comet, the beet and 
greatest yielder, grown on Paris Hill, the potato garden 





of New York state. From fields that yielded from 
three hundred to four hundred and rans bush- 
els per acre. Free from blight 2.25 per bu over 10 
= : in bags. W. V. KEITH & BON, Clinton, 





GLADOLI— Magnificent flowers. Easily grown, Six 
each of lavender-pink, crimson, salmon-pink, and 
flame-color, and one rare purple Goliath, the 25 
bulbs, all labeled. $1 postpaid. Send for free illus- 
trated catalog. HOWARD GILLET, Gladiolus Spe- 


cialist, Box J. Lebanon Springs. N 





TURKEYS 


GOLD BACK Mammoth Bronze turkeys for breed- 
ers. None better. Satisfaction guaranteed. THOMAS 
‘REILY. Chiltonville, Plymouth, Mass 


BRONZE TURKDBYS, pairs and trios not akin, also 
fred to lay B P Rock cockere ‘Is, prices reasonable, 
EARL GALLOWAY, Batavia Y. 


PUREBRED Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Inclose stam; I. W. WHEELER, 
R D 2, Massena, N Y 


SWINE 


HOG RANCH near large Mass city Garbage con- 
tract for 500 head. Complete buildings, 65 acres, 
ideal location, Will lease farm and@ sell equipment 
and 175 hogs, mostly thoroughbred. Profitable basi- 
ness for practical man with some capital. Death in 
family causes sale. H. BH. M. care Orange Judd Co, 
Rrringfeld, Mass 











CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES. Heavy yielding, 
fine quality Rugsets. Passed all disease inspections 
by college specialist. Certified and tagged for your 
iin» m by State Potato Association. K. C. 
LIVERMORE, Honeoye Falls, N Y. 





GLADIOLI—Easy to grow. America, beautiful lav- 
ender pink Francis King, fine scarlet. Either va- 
riety only $3.50 per 100 bulbs, postpaid. Order now. 
Catalog fre. ALFRED OESTERLING, Gladiolus 
Specialist, Butler, Pa. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, seed corn that will pro- 
duce large crops. Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rocks 
from Thompson's strain stock and eggs for sale. Cata- 
log fre. JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station, Mary- 
land. 


TOBACCO, 


KENTUCKY’S NATURAL LEAF, — | and chew- 
ing, rich and mellow; best grade smoking 7 lbs $3, 
chewing 5 ibs $2. 12 Ibs smoking and chewing com- 
bined $4.75. paid erence Bank of Murray. 

WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray, Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO—2 year old leaf, rich, 
mellow, nature cured. Chewing and smoking. Spe- 
cial trial offer. 3 Ibs $1, postpaid. KENTUCKY 
TOBACCO ASSN, Dept 207, Hawesville, Ky. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


AUCTION—March 23d. Entire $15,000 stock farm, 
implements, tractors, huskers, thresher, spreaders, 
plows, grain drills, lime sower, corn planter, milking 
machines, separators, engines, furnace, paint, etc. 

YSSEN, Seneca Falls, N Y. 














WANTED—Sharples milking machine all complete 
Without engine. Single units preferred. HARRIS 
ALB Marathon, N Y. 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


125 LETTERHEADS, 100 white envelopes, printed 
and mailed for $2. Samples free. SUN, Mohawk, 
New York. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


Avsoazs0 CLOTHES LINE—Self-winding reel 
th 20 feet of 3/16 inch | am cord. You will be 
delighted with this great and labor saving in- 
ion. Nothing like it for the busy housewife on 
Always neat and clean ot 


once. Money back not satisfied. HEN ~ 
LEY, 157 Water teareet New York City. villas 





GET A GOOD JOB—Work for Uncle Sam. Men 
and women needed. Ex-service men get preference. 
$1400, $1600, $1800 at start. Railway Mail clerk 
and other ‘“‘exams’’ goon. Let our expert, former U 
8 Government Examiner, prepare you. Write TODAY 
for free booklet, D 1. PATTERSON CIVIL SERV- 
ICE SCHOOL, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Reliable man to act as District Super- 
intendent to book orders for fruit and ornamental 
trees, roses and shrubbery, and engage Aa 
exclusive territory. Pay weekly. Apply Cc. 
H. WEEKS NURSERY CO, Newark, New 3 York 8 State. 


CHOICE LOT BIG TYPE CHESTER WHITES. 
Fall pigs either sex, not akin, 80 to 100 Ibs. Sired 
| ‘c~ winners Eastern States Eposition. 3 

ice boars. Write your needs. ALFRED 
CRANE, Springfield, Mass. 


FARM HANDS WANTED—Lots of good places at 

wages for men who can milk and drive team. 

THE DUTCHESS EMPLOYMENT OFFICE, 268 Main 
St, Poughkeepsie, N Y 


BECOME AUTOMOBILE EXPERTS. -— 
wanted. $35 week. Learn while earning. rite. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J 814, Rochester, NY 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


a WOMEN—Become dress designers, $45 
arn while earning. Sample lessons free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J 968. Rochester, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—-MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without farm- 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 
blank. or » x —- organization, “ad we 
make no THE 
JEWISH AGRICULTURAL “SOCIETY. "172 Second 
Avenue, New York City. 


YOUNG MAN. educated. extensive La aay Ret 
ence, seekg responsible position on modern 
o- GILLETTE, 615 Lafayette Bldg, Pailedeehiny 
a. 



































OUR REAL ESTATE 
MARKET 





HOUSE DRESSES—Send name and address and 
receive percale house dress for 95c. Pay on arrival. 
BEACON MAIL ORDER HOUSE. P O Box 3215. 
Boston, Mass 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVENTORS—Send sketch of model of your in- 
vention for opinion concerning patentable nature and 
exact cost of applying for patent. Book, How to 
Obtain a Patent, sent . Gives information of 
patent procedure and tells what every inventor should 
know. Establishai twenty-five years. CHANDLEE 
& ‘. x wm 417 Seventh Street, N W, Washing- 


ton 








NEW IDEA Indoor self feeders for laying house, 
grain hopper capacity twelve quarts dollar fifty, mash 
feeder including stand three dollars. Complete set 
a dollars. Made of . last life time. No 

Waste, save cost in S rt tim 
AND SON, Genera, Ohi a ee 





LANCASTER COUNTY Surecrop seed corm. We 
pleased many last year and can do the same again 
this year. A. H. RISSER, Bainbridge. Pa 


FOR 5. ALD Gtiver Mine seed oate graded by Chat- 
ham mil! 1.25 per bu. sacks free, send for sample, 
c J. ST. RD, Route 3. Cortland, N ¥. 


FOR SALE 


ange 
120 ACRES, $2300; with horse, 4 cows and heifers, 
4 hogs, wagons. sleighs, threshing machine, imple- 
ments, vegetables, hay, wood, etc: 
buyer for $2300, easy terms; edge town 
farming section, heavy cropping fields, brook-watered 


pasture; large quantity wood, timber, ~~ 


6-room house over-looking river; big barn, silo, gar- 
age, etc. Details Page 8 ut’s Spring Catalog. 
just out. STROUT AGEN 150 BR Nassau &t. 
New York City. 





BE INDEPENDENT. get a farm of your own. 
Raise grains, stock, poultry, fruit on choice hardwood 
land in Antrim, Kalkaska and Otsego counties, Michi- 
gan. Only $15 to $30 per acre. Small first pay- 
ment, easy terms. Climate is fine, good roads, near 
markets, schools, churches, railroads. Send for big 
illustrated booklet, free to you. SWIGART. V-1246, 
First National Bank Bldg, Chicago, MI. 








FARMS AND nome » Delaware where the 
climate is pleasant, the a productive and prices 
-——F 4 For meen write, STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURB, Dover, Del 





BEST NORTHERN GROWN SEED POTA 





Tilustrated catalog free. A. G. ALDRIDGE ® SONS, 
Fishers. NY. 





HONEY CHO‘ mw" io’ jo 
gestible. Honey ‘ nell, 5 ™ - 


sh 
$1 postpaid. “ENDION.” Waples, NY, 





A POSTCARD REQUEST will bring you our com- 
list of Western New York farms. BARTLETT, 
fldagan & ReLiER INC’ Cube NY. 
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Importance of Proper Diet 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

An intimate friend said to me yes- 
terday, “I know I am a fool My 
clothes are all too tight and IL weigh 
over 200 pounds, but I just have not 
got the moral force to diet.” 

Most people have this idea about 
diet. They think diet involves hard- 
ship, going without all the things one 
likes, and eating, when the stern rule 
permits any eating at all, only those 
things that one naturally likes but 
little, or possibly actually abhors. 
This is not true in any sense; nor 
need be. Diet is what we eat. Sim- 
ply that and nothing more. In hespi- 
tals patients have a liquid diet, a soft 
diet, a light diet, or a full house diet, 
accerding to the orders given by the 
physician in charge. The full house 
diet is just as much a dict as the 
meals served in cups and taken 
through a tube. 

Why, then, the importance of diet? 
More and more, I am coming to the 
opinion that our diet, what we eat, is 
the one factor overruling all others 
in inducing health or the lack of it. 
Always I have warned you again and 
again that we “dig our graves with 
our teeth,” (and that most of us 
work hard at the job,) when we hab- 
jtually and continually overeat. 
Whenever we put into our mouths 
more than is needed for bodily sus- 
tenance we give the organs of diges- 
tion extra work. 

When a farmer overloads a team 

knows what will happen, whether 
ihe power be animal or mechanical. 

may go all right for a while, but 
oner or later something will give 
nd give hard. So with human 
odies. For years we may eat and 

t and eat until in the aggregate we 

ve eaten tons more than we should, 
but a day comes when the over- 

orked organs lie down on the job, 
nd we go out. Entirely our own 
fault. 

Today, however, my thoughts do 

lie so much on this everpresent 
evil of stuffing ourselves, as with the 
sort of things that we select to use 
for that purpose. Undoubtedly in a 
state of nature man could live safely 
and comfortably on natural foods, 
Probably the cave man and his fam- 
ily did. It is not difficult to imagine 
their diet to have been one of fruits, 
nuts, and such green growing things 
as smell and observation had taught 
them were safe to swallow, with the 
ddition of the meat resulting from 
the capture of the other dwellers in 
the forest. Civilization has changed 
all that. We have made for ourselves 
rtificial appetites; have set up false 
standards of perfection, and have set 
ur dining-tables in accordance. It 
s my honest belief that on many if 


not most of these dining tables we 
ire , with the best intentions in the 
vorld, serving slow poisons. 


! 

The one most common article of food 
n America is white bread, so com- 
mon we call it the staff of life. Whole 
wheat meal contains certain food 
substances needed for tissue building 
that are removed by the milling nec 
essary to produce fine white flour. 
The mineral food content of wheat 
is about 2%. In a recent wheat crop 
this amounted to more than five mil- 
lion tons and over three-fourths of 
this enormous amount was complete- 
ly lost in the milling. These m‘neral 
food elements, thus wasted, are abso- 
lutely essential to the greatest growth 
and best health of the human body, 
young or ol. 

In England, the London Daily Mail 
has conducted a campaign fer the use 
of whole wheat bread, or as they 
call it there, household bread. Among 
the experiments that led to this move 
was the now famous pigeon test. 
“Groups of pigeons have been fed on 
white bread made from white flour 
while others have been given whole 
wheat bread. The white bread pig- 
eons have all developed malnutrition 
and serious nerve troubles. They sit 
listless and shivering, and lose power 
in their legs, while many develop con- 
vulsions. The whole wheat pigeons 
continued healthy and up to normal 
weight.” These nervous pigeons were 
changed to the diet of whole wheat 
and completely recovered. 

In America the use of whole wheat 
bread is rapidly increasing in the ho- 
tels and restaurants, also the private 
bakeries in the cities. It is generally 
known as health bread: verily a 
truthful and fitting name. 

Recently I told the advertising 
manager of a large bakery making 
whole wheat products entirely that I 
wished they would place advertis- 
ments cf their goods in our paper in 
order that my people might know 
where to get whole wheat crackers 
and wafers. “We don’t want their 
trade,” was his surprising answer. 





“Seventy-five per cent of our trade is 
within 20 miles of our factory. We 
have just put up a new two-million 
dollar bakery with six ovens, and we 
can’t begin to keep up with our busi- 
ness now. We don’t want to adver- 
tise for more.” 

Is that not a testimonial to the 
worth of whole wheat? 1 well re- 
member when this same concern was 
a little plant with a tiny store and a 
small business and was very, very 
eager to gain public attention by any 
means feasible. 

Wheat is only one grain that is de- 
nuded of its rightful food values. Take 
rice: Two groups of men ate rice: one 
ate the best white polished rice, the 
other ate natural whole rice of the 
same growing. In 60 days the first 
group developed beri-beri, a disease 
with some points of similarity to pel- 
lagra and infantile paralysis, while 
the second group was entirely well. 
Then the diet was reversed. Group 
one was fed on whole rice and recov- 
ered from the disease, while group 
two, a group of well men, was fed on 
polished rice, and in another 60 days 
developed  beri-beri. Such experi- 
ments need no comment. They shout 


for themselves. 


Have You the Drug Habit? 

Every school child is taught the 
bad effect of alcohol and nicotine, 
Much has also been said about the 
to opium or morphine, That its scope 
“drug habit,” but only one person in 
a thousand interprets this as mean- 
ing anything more than the addiction 
covers a broad field in which two- 
thirds the people are found is rather 
a broad statement, nevertheless it is 
true. 

If in doubt, make it a point to go 
on a visiting tour of your neighbor- 
hood, bring up the subject of ill 
health and medicines, and see how 
many will tell you that there is some 
brand of pills or “health restorer” 
that “helps them so much they just 
can't do without it."” And if you will 
visit the medicine chest, or back yard, 
piles of bottles and pill boxes will at- 
test to this statement. These peopie 
would be horrified if they were called 
drug fiends, and yet— 

You will also note that these sanre 
people are always complaining, and 
never quite well. Is it any wonder, 
when they have taken up the cudgel 
against the laws of nature, which 
alone can maintain good health? 

I have known more than one per- 
son who had taken pills until a nat- 
ural movement of the bowels was im- 
possible. Drug fiends? Well, what 
else? 

Just as surely as we grow to de- 
pend on something besides nature's 
own remedies, which consist of nour- 
ishing food taken in regular quanti- 
ties and at regular intervals: fresh 
air; pure water; exercise, rest and 
sleep, all in their proper places; and 
a mind free from the poison of mal- 
ice, anger and unkind thoughts, so 
surely are we leaving health and hap- 
piness and drifting into turbid waters, 


Ruby-Throated Hummingbird 
BY LENA B, ELLINGWOOD 

Watch the flower beds this summer 
for a sight of our tiniest bird resident, 
the little ruby-throated humming bird. 
Once seen—daintily probing a honey- 
suckle or other flower for honey with 
his long bill, his tiny wings humming 
with the rapid movement which keeps 
him poised in air—he will never be 
forgotten. 

So tiny, so swift in motion, darting 
here and away like a lightning flash, 
he seems almost too fairy-like to be 
real. His plumage is a glistening green, 
with light gray underneath, and throat 
and breast of flaming ruby-red. The 
female is without this brilliant spot of 
color, and is darker gray underneath. 

The male seldom lights where one 
can see him, but I have seen the fe- 
male perched quietly on a shady twig, 
a mere fragile atom of birdhood. She 
lines her dainty nest with fluff from 
cat-tail flags or other downy stuff, and 
there lays two tiny white eggs. Her 
babies mature with wonderful rapid- 
ity, being ready to fly within a week 
after breaking the shell. 

Besides honey from the flowers they 
eat plant-lice and other smal! insects. 
At migration time a wonderful instinct 
guides the three-and-a-half-inch bird 
in its long flight, and it seems hardly 
eredible that it can travel so far, for 
ornithologists tell us that our little 
ruby-throat spends its winters in trop- 
ical Central America.’ 


<ctintenneieennentemenes 
Picture Puzzle Answers 

1, Harrington; 2, Dover; 3, Seaford: 
4, Smyrna. The first one to send in to 
American Agriculturist correct answer 
was Alice Jones of De Kalb Junction, 
N Y. Where are you; the bright boys 
and girls of Jersey. 
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Note the Big Savings! 


New York are ery and harness—Every- 


to thing fresh and new. Ev- 


the old levels again, No need erything guaranteed, 

: - . Compare our Look Through Your 
New York prices with those 
big 
men’s, women’s 
children’s clothing, fur- 
shoes—furni- 
and hangings 
novelties 
and 


Bargain Book 

If you are an old custom- 
er you will receive our cat- 
alog, if you have not re- 
ceived it already, If you 
are not an old customer, 
write us today—we will 
mail it to you FREE. 


New York City 
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This old reliable wall paper house announces to its 
thousands of friends, new and old, a bigger, better 
chance than ever to b 


WALL PAPER “ics” 


uy high grade 


7c, 8c, 9c, 10c,12c, per rolland up 


Beautify your home at a small cost. 300,000 satisfied 

customers in United States and Canada. 
OUR GURANTEE: Your money returned, including 
transportation charges both ways, if our wall paper 
ie mot to your liking or entire satisfaction, or as repre- 
éented in our catalog. 

WRITE TODAY FOR BIG BARGAIN CATALOG 


Independent Wall Paper Co. 
Dept. D———Pittsburgh, Pa.—U. S. A. 
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Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
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ee Rose Bushes 
Five for {Oets. 


The Wonder of the World 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 9 
weeks fromthe time the seed wag 
planted, It may not seem possible buf 
we Guarantee it to be so. eh | 
BLOOM EVERY TEX 
Winter or Summer and when 3 yearg 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses om 
each bush, Wall grow in the house 
] the wrimter as well as in the ground in summer, 

eses All The Year Around. Package of seed 
with our guarantee, by mail, Only Ten Cents, 
Japan Seed Co., ‘Box 858 ‘South Norwalk, Comm, 


NEW MONITOR weave IRON 


AG ENTS to $80 a week actually being 


made now by men and women 
SEND FOR Che original—the best—the low- 
OUTFIT good — makes good — sells fast — 
OFFER guaranteed. No experience need- 





est priced. Nickel plated—looks 
ed. Women as well 
as men, Exclusive 
territory. Work all 
or spare time. Mrs. 
Stockman, Kansas, 
sole 10 in half a day. 
Pe:.rman, Ky. made 
$1F J firet week. Lib- 
eral terms. Prompt 
ecrvice. Write today. 


THE MONITOR SADIRONCO. 
JP 345 Fay st.BIGPRAIRIE,OHIO 
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bs. COFFEE 
Ouy direct trom wholesaler and save 10¢ on every pound 


ENT PARC ah io PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF YOUR 
MONEY rey R OR CASH 
Satiteatian Guaren i or Money Bach 


GILLIES COFFEE COMPANY, ‘33. 239 Washington St. 
Estabiished 81 Years ew York City 
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Cuticura Soap 
Clears the Skin 
and Keeps it Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Sam ples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. U, Malden, 

















7-PIECE GENUINE 
Cut Glass Water Set 


Tall 8-pint giteher ane 6s 6 stylish 
bell. im bie 
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Dept. 761 
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| Principles and Practice 
Pruning i 
- M. G. KAINS 


Written to meet the needs of practical 
— as well as amateur growers Containing 
detailed information on the following sub- 
jects; Plant Physiology as Related to : 
Pruning—The Philosophy of Pruning— : 
Buds—Pruning Principles—How Wounds = 
Heal—Prevention and Care of Mechanical 
Injuries—Dressings for Wounds—Pruning = 
Nursery Stock —-Pruning Young Trees 
Pruning Mature Trees—Care of Top- 3 
Worked Trees--Bush Fruit Pruning — 3 
Grape Pruning and Training—Pruning ; 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs—Dwarf : 
Tree Pruning and Training—Old Methods— =: 
Practical Tree Surgery—Rejuvenation of = 
Neglected Trees, ete., ete. : 

The book is lavishly illustrated by 324 actual 
photographs, showing good and bad practices. In- 
deed, these illustrations, with their legends, prac 
tically teach the subject 446 «~Pages, wane | 
inches. Cloth. Price $2.50, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

461 Fourth Avenue, . - New York | 
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With outfit for esle. Easy monthly 
payments. Five days trial Write 
Miss Bertha J. Mardiss, Shawnee, Kas. 
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CHAPTER—XI Atmosphere Clears 

“T have a faint recollection of talk- 
ing wild and large a_ while ago," 
MacRae remarked. Indeed it seemed 
hazy to him now. “Did I say any- 
thing nasty?” 

‘Yes,” she replied frankly; “per- 
haps the sting of what you said iay 
in its being partly true. A half truth 
ls sometimes a deadly weapon. 
wonder if you do really hate us as 
much as your manner implied—and 
wh 

~ a Who?” MacRae asked. 

“My father and I,” she put it 
bluntly. 

“What makes you think I do?” 
MacRae asked. “Because I have eet 
up a fierce competition in a business 
where your father has had a mon- 
opoly so long that he thinks this part 
of the Gulf belongs to him? Be- 
cause I resent your running down one 
of my boats? Becaus- I go about 
my affairs in my own way, regardless 
of Gower interests?” 

“What do these things amount 
to?” Betty answered impatiently. 
“It’s In your manner, your attitude. 
Sometimes it even shows in your 
eyes. It was there the morning I 
came across you sitting on Point Old, 
the day after the armistice was 
signed. I’ve danced with you and seen 
you look at me as if—as if,” she 
laughed self-consciously, “you would 
like to wring my neck. I have never 
done anything to create a dislike of 
that sort. I have never been with you 
without being conscious that you 
were repressing something, out of 
—well, courtesy, I suppose. There 
is a peculiar tension about you when- 
ever my father is mentioned. I'm not 
a fool,” she finished, “even if I hap- 
pen to be one of what yon might 
call the idle rich. What is the cause 
of this bad blood?” 

“What does it matter?” MacRae 
parried. 

“There is something, then?” she 
persisted. 

MacRae turned his head away. He 
couldn’t tell her. It was not wholly 
his story to tell. How could he ex- 
pect her to see it, to react to it as he 
did? 

“Was the Arrow holed in the 
crash?" 

Betty stood staring at him. She 
blinked. Her fingers began again 
that nervous plucking at the blanket. 
But her face settled presently into ita 
normal composure and she answered 
evenly. 

“Rather badly up forward. She 
was settling fast when they beached 
her in the Bay.” 

“And then,” she continued after a 
pause, “Doctor Wallis and I got 
ashore as quickly as we could. We 
got a lantern and came along the 
cliffs. And two of the men took our 
big lifeboat and rowed along near the 
shore. They found the Blackbird 
pounding on the rocks, and we found 
Steve Ferrara where you left him. 
And we followed you here by the 
blood you spattered along the way.” 

Their voices ceased. In the still- 
ness the whistle of the wind and the 
deep drone of the seas shattering 
themselves on the granite lifted a 
dreary monotone. And presently a 
quick step sounded on the porch. 
Doctor Wallis came hurriedly in. 

“T'pon my soul,” he said apologeti- 
cally, “I ought to be shot, Miss Gow- 
er. I got. everybody calmed down 
over at the cottage and chased them 
all to bed. Then I sat down in a 
soft chair before that cheerful fire in 
your living room. And I didn’t wake 
up for hours. You must be worn out.” 

“That's quite all right,” Betty as- 
sured him. “Don't be conscience- 
stricken. Did mamma have ‘hyster- 
ics?” 

Wallis grinned c heerfully. 

“Well, not quite,” he drawled. “At 
any rate, all’s quiet along the Poto- 
mac now. How's the patient?” 

“I'm O. K.,” MacRae spoke for 
himself, “and much obliged to you 
both for tinkering me up. Miss Gow- 
er ought to go home.” 

“I think so myself,” Wallis said. 
“T’ll take her across the point. Then 
I'll come back and have another look 
over you.” 

“It isn’t mecessary,” MacRae de- 
clared. “Barring a certain amount of 
soreness, I feel fit enough. I suppose 
I could get up and walk now if I had 
to. Go home and go to bed, both 
of you.” 

“Good night, or perhaps it would 
be better to say good morning.” Bet- 
ty gave him her hand. “Pleasant 
dreams.” 

It seemed to MacRae that there 
was a touch of reproach, a hint’ of 
the sardonic in her tone and words. 

Then he was alone in the quiet 


Lite, Brown & Co 


house, with his thoughts for com- 
pany, and the distant noises of the 
storm muttering in the outer dark- 
ness. 

They were not particularly pleas- 
ant processes of thought. The sins 
of the fathers shall be visited even 
unto the third and fourth generation. 
Why, in the name of God, should 
they be, he asked himself. 

Betty Gower liked him. She had 
been trying to tell him so. MacRae 
felt that. He did not question too 
closely the quality of the feeling for 
her which had leaped up so unex- 
pectedly. He was afraid to dig too 
deep. He had got a glimpse of depths 
and eddies that night which if they 
did not -wholly frighten him, at least 
served to confuse him, They were 
like flint and steel, himself and Betty 
Gower. They could not come together 
without striking sparks. And a man 
may long to warm himself by the 
fire, MacRae reflected gloomily, but 
he shrinks from being burned, 

An Interlude 

At daybreak Peter Ferrara came to 
the house. 

“How are you?” he asked. 

“Sore. Wobbly.” MacRae had tried 
his legs and found them wanting. 

“It was a bad night all round, eh, 
lad,” Peter rumbled in his rough old 
voice. “Some of the boys got a line 
on the Blackbird and hauled what 
was left of her around into the Cove. 
But she’s aruin. The engine went to 
pieces while she was poundin’ on the 
rocks, Steve lays in the house. He 
looks peaceful—as if he was glad to 
be through.” 

“I couldn’t save him, 
like that.” 
gers. 

“I know,” Old Peter said, ‘“‘You’re not 
to blame. Perhaps nobody is. Them 
things happen, Manuel’ll feel it. He’s 
lost both sons now. But Steve's bet- 
ter off. He didn’t get no pleasure 
livin’. He said once a bullet would ’a’ 
been mercy. No, don’t worry about 
Steve. We all come to it soon or late, 
John. It’s never a pity for the old or 
the crippled to die.” 

“You old Spartan,” 
tered, 

“What's that?” Peter asked, But 
MacRae did not explain. He asked 
about Dolly instead. 

“She was up to Potter’s Landing. I 
sent for her and she’s back,” Peter 
told him. “She'll be up to see you 
presently. There’s no grub in the 
house, is there? Can you eat? Well, 
take it easy, lad.” 

An hour or so later Dolly Ferrara 
brought him a steaming breakfast on 
a tray. She sat talking to him while 
he ate. 

“Gower will have to pay for the 
Blackbird, won't he?’ she asked. 
“The fishermen say so.” 

“If he doesn’t in one way he will 
another,” MacRae answered indiffer- 
ently. “But that doesn’t help Steve. 
The boat doesn’t matter. One can 
build boats. You can’t bring a man 
back to life when he's dead.” 

~— Steve | could talk he’d say he 
didn't care,” Dolly declared _ sadly. 
“You know he wasn’t getting much 
out of living. Jack. There was noth- 
ing for him to look forward to but a 
few years of discomfort and uncer- 
tainty. A man who has been strong 
and active rebels against dying by 
inches. Steve told me—not so very 
long ag if something would 
finish him off quickly he would be 
giad.”’ 

If that had been Steve’s wish, Mac- 
Rae thought, then fate had hearkened 
to him, He knew it was true. He 
had lived at elbows with Steve all 
summer. Steve never complained. He 
was made of different stuff. It was 
only a gloomy consolation, after all, 
to think of Steve as being better off. 
MacRae knew how men cling to life, 
even when it has lost all its savor. 
There is that imperative will-to-live 
which refuses to be denied. 

Dolly went away. After a time 
Wallis came over from the cottage at 
Cradle Bay. He was a young and 
genial medico from Seattle, who had 
just returned from service with the 
American forces overseas, and was 
holidaying briefly before he took up 
private practice again. He had very 
little more than a casual interest in 
MacRae, however, and did not stay 
long once he had satisfied himself his 
patient had little further need of pro- 
fessional services, And MacRae, who 
was weaker than he expected to find 
himself, rested in his bed until late 
afternoon brought bars of sunlight 
streaming through openings in the 
cloud bank which still ran swift before 
the wind. 

Then he rose, dressed, made his 
way laboriously and painfully down 


It was done 
MacRae snapped his fin- 


MacRae mut- 
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to the Cove’s edge and took a brief 
look at the hull of the Blackbird sunk 
to her deck line, her rail and cabins 
broken and twisted. After that he 
hailed a fisherman, engaged him to go 
across to Solomon River and apprise 
the Bluebird. That accomplished, he 
went back:to the house. Thereafter 
he spent days lying on his bed, resting 
in a big chair before the fireplace 
while his wounds healed and his 
strength came back to him, thinking, 
planning, chafing at inaction. There 
was a perfunctory inquest, after 
which Steve’s body went away to Hi- 
dalgo Island to rest beside the bodies 
of other Ferraras. 

MacRae carried insurance on both 
his carriers, There was no need for 
him to move against Gower in the 
matter. The insurance people would 
attend efficiently to that, The adjust- 
ers came, took over the wreck, made 
inquiries. MacRae made his formal 
claim, and it was duly paid. 

But long before the payment was 
made he was at work, he and Vin 
Ferrara together, on fhe Bluebird, 
plowing the gulf in stormy autumn 
weather. The season was far gone 
the salmon run slackening to its close. 
It was too late to equip another car 
rier. The cohoes were gone. The dog 
salmon, great-toothed, slimy fish 
which are canned for European ex- 
port—for cheap trade, which never- 
theless returned much profit to the 
2anneries—were still running 

{To Be Continued Next Weel] 





Easter Greeting 
Easter is a joyous time, 
There’s rejoicing everywhere; 
As the joy is passed around 
May you get a lion’s share, 


—Charles Horace Melers, 














Practical, Easy to Make Apron 

Pattern 3497 is here depicted. It is cut 
in 4 sizes; small, 3 34: medium, 36-38; 
large, 40-42; extra large, 44-46 inches bust 
measure. A medium size requires 4% y 
of 86 inch material. Gingham, drill, alpaca, 
sateen, lawn, percale, chambray and jean 
may be used for this style. 





Exchange of Patterns—Now and 
again we get a request from a sub- 
scriber who has purchased one of 
these patterns to send it back in ex- 
change for another one. Obviously, it 
is impossible to do this, No patterns 
can be exchanged. The cost to our 
subscriber for any one of these splen- 
did-new patterns is exceedingly small, 
much below that charged in the 
stores. The patterns are up-to-date 
in every respect, practical, attractive, 
economical in suggested material to 
be used, etc. In providing this service 
to our subscribers it is impossible to 
make any exchanges. Study the out- 
lines and suggestions carefully in the 
reproductions of the patterns we print 
in these pages and thus make your 
selection. Furthermore, you can buy 
the spring and summer catalog of Our 
Pattern Service by sending 15 cents to 
this department. 


Y Our Paton Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer, patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 12 cents 
each. Spring and summer catalog, 15 
cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
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Has Mighty Fine Animals 


Herbert Kelton of East Montpelier, 
Vt, breeder of Ayrshires and Shrop- 
shires, has onlya small herd of Ayr- 


shires, but they are practically all 
daughters and grandaughters of Neth- 
erhall Robin Hood, The herd is now 
headed by a bull from B. F. Butter- 


figld’s herd at Derby Line, Vt. He is 
Derby’s Rising Star by Edgewood Ar- 
buth, and out of Derby Russell, the 


latter a very good cow, and also of 
Mr Butterfield’s breeding 

Mr Kelton also has a fine flock of 
Shropshires. In fact, his operations 
center mostly around the sheep. The 
flock consists of about +) head, strong 
in such breeding as Peter Everall, 
Evans, Minton and Harding. He has 
practically always had an imported 
ram at the head of his herd, the first 
one being purchased from the famous 


Folly farms at Abington, Pa, now 
known as Brentwood farm. One of 
his first rams was purchased from 


Dr Davidson, and won second prize at 
the state fair in 1912, championship in 
the state class, and his lambs won 
first and second in open championship 
on four best lambs in the state, also 
the first and second prize offered by 
the Shropshire association in 1912. 
Another one of the rams that has 
headed his flock, Cleveland’s Victor, 
of Dr Davidson's breeding, won first 
as a yearling at the state fair in 1914, 


and took all prizes against strong 
‘ompetition, among them being the 
Vardwell herd. Another ram that 


1as headed Mr Kelton’s flock was 
yurchased from the Iroquois farms, 
and was by an imported ram, the dam 
xf which, Butter’s Best Yet, won the 
hampionship three times at the In- 
ternational. Taking this breeding into 
consideration, it is very evident that 
Mr Kelton has a fine lot of Shrop- 
shires. 


Sicilian Buttercups of Merit 


There are three reason why the 
Sicilian Buttercup is a profitable poul- 
try breed, writes Donald L. Hough- 
ton of Waban, Mass. The first reason 
is because, like the Leghorn, they are 
layers of good- -sized white eggs. The 
second reason is because, although 
comparatively small in size they are 
stocky and seldom weigh less than 
five pounds each. 

The third and last reason is be- 
cause of their color and shape they 
attract a great deal of attention at all 
the various poultry shows. To the 
breeders of Buttercups in this coun- 
try a great part of the credit for the 
perfection of the Sicilian Buttercup is 
due. 





Notes 


Through the interest of Prof J. C. 
MeNutt, formerly head of the depart- 
ment and now field man for the 
American Shorthorn breeders’ asso- 
ciation, the Massachusetts college at 
Amherst, has received the gift of @ 
well-bred milking Shorthorn heifer 
calf from W. Arthur Simpson of Lyn- 
donville, Vt. 

E. G. Willard of North Hartland, 
Vt, has purchased from W. Arthur 
Simpson of Lyndonville, Vt, two milk- 
ing Shorthorn heifer calves, Ireby 
Rosemary and Ireby Lily, both by 
Glenside Signet (by General Clay, out 
of Imp Milkmaid). S. W. Brown of 
Lowville, N Y, has also purchased two 
heifers from Mr Simpson. 


Shorthorn } 





Where Horses Come From 


Ninety per cent of the 25 million 
horses and mules in the United States 
are on farms, and only about 10% 
are in cities, towns, villages and other 
non-agricultural work, according to 
advance figures of the 1920 census. 

It is natural that the ten central 
states of the great corn belt, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and the 
two Dakotas, where coarse grains are 
raised in plenty, should be the great 
reservoir of horse and mule produc- 
tion, rearing approximately three- 
fifths of all the horses and mules in 
the country. 

The farmers of this section pro- 
ducing horses and mules, supply 
their own needs, furnish work stock 
for adjoining farms where horses 
and mules are not reared, also the 
heavy drafters, wagon horses and ex- 
pressers wanted in cities, towns and 
villages, and the farm chunks for 
eastern states where horse and mule 
production is not so common. 

Pennsylvania and the states east 
and north do not produce one-fourth 
of the work animals they use and are 





constantly drawing on the entral 
west for their work stock. Many of 
these are farm cl.unks sold directly 
to eastern farms, while others are 
horses produced and worked on the 
farms of the Mississippi valley until 
five or six years old, then passed to 
eastern cities, where, after six or 
eight years of service, they are re- 
sold as sore-footed, city-worn horses, 
to dealers who sell them at a very 
nominal figure to farming sections of 
New England, to work the balance of 
their days. Such horses represent a 
complete cycle from farms to cities 
and back to farms again. It is more 
true now than in the past that the 
good horse or mule pays a profit to 
the producer, the dealer and ultimate 
user, while the poor one loses money 
to all concerned, 





Now Accredited Herd 

Wampatuck farm at Canton, Mass, 
breeders of milking Shorthorns, has 
recently passed its final test, and is 
now listed as an accredited herd. The 
following sales have been made re- 
cently: Waterloo Boy to Record 
Brothers of Livermore Falls, Me, 
Prince Walby to H. A. Blanchard and 
son of Beecher Falls, Vt. 


Premier Ayrshire Winner 

At the last meeting of the executive 
committee of the Ayrshire breeders’ 
association held in Springfield, Mass, 
among other business that was tran- 
sacted was a decision respecting the 
breeding of the yearling bull, Wend- 
over’s Ambassador, which had been 
erroneously entered as having been 
bred by Wendover farm, but which 
the executivecommittee ruled had been 
bred by F. S. Peer of Osceola farms 
of Cranford, N J. This decision gives 
the banner awarded for the premier 
breeder at 1920) National dairy show 
to Adam Seitz of Waukesha, Wis, in- 
stead of to Wendover farm of Ber- 
nardsville, N J, as previously awarded. 


Can Boys Handle a Bull? 

Ought there to be a bull in a boys’ 
school? The Riggs agricultural school 
at Lakeville, Ct, says ‘‘yes.’’ The boys 
averaging 15 years of age are all 
proud of Cornucopia Segis Contest 
Jewell. They are studying the dairy- 
ing business among other things, and 
are taught the value of a pure bred 
to head the herd, and the best meth- 
od of caring for that pure bred. It is 
all in knowing how, and a boy with a 
trained mind and sense of responsi- 
bility is as safe as many a man. In 
the new dairy barn which is being 
built the gate from the bull pen to the 
bull yard can be operated without 
anyone coming in contact with the 





Public Sales Dates 


Holstein 
Horseheads, N. Y. Henry Thomas. 
March 25. Rherersburg. Pa Harry D. ‘Lebo. Dis- 
persal. 
March 22-23, a? =. Rs The 1921 sale. B. M. 
——- Co., 
March 29-31 Philadelphia. "ps. Brenwood national 
Benninger’s 236 consigne 


sale. 
April 1. Hatfield, Pa. 
ment sale. W. M. Beninger. 


March 21. 


April 1. Middletown, Del. J. 8. Moore. 
AD 5. State Line, Maes. J. F. Bilss. Dig- 


Gelatt, Pa. G. H. Hayden & Sons. 


POULTRY 


LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
RY BREEDERS 
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and kicking. They sure White Leghorns Pen 1 
are strong chicks and 
many of mp neighbors 
declare they are stronger 
than they have raised 
with hens, People said 
I would be lucky to 
raise half—evidently they 
never tried HILLPOT 
CHICKS, 


der—cannot send © 
liveries. Sate 


for free book. 








You'll RAISE Your Hillpot Chicks 


Read 1 letter below, It’s a strong boost—for strong, rugged chicks, cor- 
rectly hatched the Hillpot way. Hillpet chicks, from pure-bred farm-range 
TRADE MARE stock, quickly grow to prolific, paying layers. 
3 680 10 a5 60 «100 
White Leghorns $5.50 $10.00 $20.00 Rhode Island Reds %. 75 $12.50 $25.00 
Stronger Than ae oo +e 10.00 Buff Rock . 5 12.60 os 
rown Leghorns » 10.00 7 White Rocks % 5 12.50 25.00 
Hens Hatched Barred Rocks = 6.25 11.50 2 White Wyandottes 8.00 16.00 30.00 
. 7. = 

Dear Sir: SResa Mating 

Received chicks all alive 3 _100 5% 10 


White Leghorns Pen 2 6.75 12.50 25 
Order now—right from this advertisement. Send check or money or 


CHARLES L. BLEAKLEY. 


W. F. Hiilpot, 





$9.50 $18.00 $35.00 Barred Rocks ($8.00 $15.00 $30. % 
5.00 Rhode Island Reds 8.00 15.00 30.09 

We are in position to make quick de- 
al cmananaui anywhere up to 1200 miles. Write 


Box 29 ‘Frenchtown, WN, J. 
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layed the same number 


guaranteed. Illustrated 


G F GIBSON. Galen 


4 proriTaars 


POULTRY 


PROPERLY HATCHED, MATURE EARLY, LAY HEAVILY 


Gibson Chicks are sturdy little fellows from farm range stock bred 
twenty years for high laying and they do lay. 


tomer HATCHING EGGS AND BREEDING STOCK. Prices moderate. Safe arrival 
S.C W LEGHORNS. R | REDS. 6 P ROCKS 


CHICKS 





“My pullets out- 
at the laying contest’’ writes an old cus- 








folder free. Write for it NOW 
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From the World's Largest Producers. 
Delivered at your door, anywhere. We 
Day the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 


Barred Rocke 
White Rocks 
Buff Rocks 


White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds 
Black Minorcas 





=. Brown Leghorns Anconas 
Smith's White Leghorns Buff Orpingtone 
Bandara, Buff Leghorns Assorted 
ares 


Write et address, today, for catalog—free 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OH10—1967 W. 724TH qeser 
Boston, Mass., Dept 67 ‘hicago, IU)., Dept 67 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept 67 sr. Louls, Mo., Dept 67 











Delivered at your door, anywhere 
7 me Parcel Post. charges. 
White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds 
Biack Minorcas 


Anconas 
Buff Orpingtons 
Assorted 

Price Lists 





BABY CHIX 
aA ES 


This is our 14th season. 

We offer baby chicks as follows ef- 
ter April 15th. Before that date, prices 
are a matter of correspondence. 8. C. 
White and Brown Leghorns $18.00 per hundred. 

8. C. Rhode Island Reds, Ringlet Barred Rocks 
and S. « Black Minoreas $20.00 per hundred. 

Regal Strain White Wyandottes and White Rocks 
$22.00 per hundred. 

Other breeds hatched on special orders. Safe deliy- 
ery guaranteed by Parcel Post and Express. If 
shipped by Parcel Post, add 1-2c per chick to above 
prices, Address 
THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 












CERTIFIED ~ 4 yy a 
ay of the Registere en 
nis FoR MATCHING FROM OFFICIALLY 
CERTIFIED AND — REGISTERED SINGLI 
COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 

These are business hens. They are heavy pro- 
ducers of large chalk white eggs. Our breeders 
are officially registered and certifled as meeting 
the top notch of excellence in size, shape, type 
and vigor, and above all for consistent heavy 
laying throughout the year. These are the great 
layers that commercial poultrymen have needed 
and are buying. 

PEDIGREED. COCKERELS FOR SALE. 

INCREASE YOUR EGG PRODUCTION 
by introducing our line cf great males. Send 
for catalogue aud come and see one of wei te:t 
plants. FARLEY PORTER, Box A, Sodus, N. Y. 

















300,000 CHICKS turns 


for preg oe alt Reds, Rocks, Anconas, Minorcas 
and Broilers. 12c each and up. Satisfaction and 
safe delivery —— After June Ist l0c each 


and up. Fin catalogue free. 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 


BABY CHICKS 


Cornell certified White Leghorns $40 per 100; White 
Leghorns (not certified) $18 per 100; White Wyan- 
dottes $24 per 100, By parcel post prepaid. ES- 
TELLE FEWSTER, Ontario, N Y. 








19-20. Columbus, ©. Ohio state breeders’ 
april 23. Springville, Pe. Glen Billings. Dispersal 
Apnl 25. Freedom, N. Y. Grant B. Lynde. Dis- 

Persal gale. 
May 4. Lexington, Mass. Cary farm dispersal. 
oe og pt . i farms. 

4. racuse, 

An vr use, Second co-operative 
-_— < Utica, N. Y. Oneida county club. 
june 6. Bpteeteiite, N. Y. W. B Lamb & 
Dispersal ¢ — 


June 9. New , 4 J. J. W. Bartlet 
June 10. Orefield, Pa. ‘wn x, Buch. ' 


May 19. Springfield, Mass. “Ayr uire Cattle breeders’ 
association of New England 
Guernsey 

April 23. Eatontown, N. J. Sunnybrook Farm, ee- 


ected stoc 
May a Bepewell Jct, Duchess Co, MW. ¥. Dis- 


Dersa! 
May 12. Madiso N. J. Florham farms sale. 
May 13. Philadelphia, Pa. Eastern Guernsey breed- 

ers’ association, 

Hereford 


June 6 Boundhead, O. J. V. Hill. 


Jersey 
June 3. Lowell, Mass. Hood farm sale. 
dune 2 Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Edmond Butler. 
June 3. Morristown, N. J. W. RB. Spann & Sons. 
June 4. Southington, Ct. Belleview farms. 
Berkshire 
March 24. Lancaster, Pa. Lancaster county Berk- 
- five ae 
arc! Dougiaovilie, _ Sycamore farms, 
—— Be Air, 4. Harford county Berkshire 
= Poland-China 
larch 21, Willard, O. Trimmer Bros. 
March 28, Hicksville, 0. Count Tyman Bros, p Sesee. 
Shorthorn 
April 5. Bluffton, 0. Edward Lugibin . 
‘ ugibihl, Seo 


June 11. Com, O, Harrison county breeders’, J. 


LARGE STOCK POULTRY 
Turkeye, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Pigeons, 
Dogs, Hares, ——. Breeding Cockerels, Stock Eggs, 
Baby Chicks, talog. 
PI ONEER FARM, TELFORD, PA. 


for 
Purebred §. C. W. Leghorn Eggs /°".., 
males of _ A egg records $1.25 per eetting or 
$6.50 per hundred. 
RAYMOND. : THOMAS, Hastings, R. D. 1t.. Pa. 


Best Breeds Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Guineas, . | - Hares, Dom. Choice Breeders and 
Hatching ‘or sale, Write your wants. Catalog 





hatching 
pedigreed 





Eggs f 
H. A. 'SOUDER, Box ‘S. Sellersville, Pa. 


PUREBRED 


Geese, eb Ducks, Chickens, Hatching 
Guineas, Hares, Dogs. Price reasonable. 
fre. H. H. FREED, Box A, Telford, Pa. 


S.C. ANCON 


strain flock, $3 for 15. 
WEIDER’S ANCONA VILLAGE, Dept. A, Attica. 0. 





Eggs, 
Catalogue 





EGGS for hatch- 
ing from high egg 





BUFF WYANDOTTES 
and Rose Comb Buff Leghorns, standard bred, farm 
— healthy and vigorous. Stock and eggs at 
erate prices. No chicks. WILLIS BROWN, 
os Rock, Pa. 


CHICKS EGGS 





Light and Dark Brahme—Barred Rockhe—White 
Wyandotte—R. I. Cc. White and Brown 
Leghorn. [Illustrated catalog free. Prompt weekly 
Geli 


veries. 
Riverdale Poultry Farm, Box 1165, Riverdale, N J.- 


BABY CHICKS. 8S. C. W. Leghorns only, Barron 
and Eglantine strain, 20,000 capacity, get my low 
prices. Circular free. BROOKSIDE POULTRY FARM, | 








Stecktom, N. J. 





HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
Start right this season with my famous Black 
Leghorn chicks. Don’t order any kind of chicks un+ 
til you get my free circular and prices. Write tee 


lay. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box A. Pittstown, N. Je 


BABY CHICKS 


Write for free catalog of chicks, hatching eggs end 
breeding stock, 


CYCLE HATCHER CO., 263 Philo Bidg., Elmira, N. ¥. 
STONE'S S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Corel] Certified. Height of perfection in size, vigor 
and egg production. Won highest Leghorn pen record 
in Cormell Advanced Registry Test of 1920. Hatching 
Eggs and Baby Chicks. Circular. 

ELMER R. STONE, CLYDE, NEW YORK 


TOM BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN 8S. C. W. 
LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY. Extra fine, large healthy 
chicks. March and April $25.00 per hundred. May 
and June $20.00 Parcel Post prepaid. Safe delivers 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Cocker $3.00 to $5.00 
each. 

FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, Clyde, N. Y. 














BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
Famous strain of pure bi Tom Barrons. Bred for 
egg production, strong, vigorous chicks from hens of 
high egg records. Can supply hatching eggs promptly. 
Chicks $2%.00 per hundred; eggs $9.00 per hundred 
Write for circular. 

RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Cortland, New York. 
60 BREED Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 

awe, Guineas, Hares and Dogs. 
A fine Illus. & Desc. B on Poultry and Doge 
l0c, Art Desk Calendar or0e, or both "tor l5c Post 
baid. ged list free. EDWIN A. SOUDER, Seliers- 
ville, Pa. 








HUMMER’S Ray S OuIORS, the best know 
and known as th 8, Reds, White and Brown 
Leghorns, gncons, “4 Weekly shipments. Reg- 
istered Airedale puppies. Illustrated circular. 

HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. J., Dept. 6. 








Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. Wortley 


HE subject of health and disease, common 
cause of disease, hygienic requirements, objects 
of medicinal treatment are and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which ay <4 
is iy are fully and 
first time special attention has been given to the 
mak of post-mortem examination, 
Sz pa omy 





125 pages. Cloth. Net $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 
“Hate ching Eggs « and Stoc ok 


iported direct from England, Bar- 

Heavy weighers, heavy payers 
Large vigorous stock 
from daugh- 








Foundation stock | 

ron strain improved 
and heavy layers, of white eggs. 
raisel in fifty acre apple orchard. Exes 








ters of Kevstone Maid and Lady Victory, official rec- 
ord of 306 and 304 eggs, mated to cockerel from 306 
egg hen and 4 exe sire Also from hens 220 eggs 
up mated to males from 306 egg hen, 304 egg sire, 
and from selected flocks mated to high record males. 
G, BRUNDAGE & SONS, SALISSURY MILLS, N. Y. 
IMPROVE 
The laying qualities of your flock with stock 
from 


Cornell Certified S$. C. W. Leghorns 
State Fair Award 
Chix and Eggs 


STEWART L. PURDIE, 
Dep't D Skaneateles, N. Y- 


BABY CHICKS AND DUCKLINGS 


Hatched by the best system of incubation, from high 
‘ e “ bred to-lay stock March prices, Pekin Duck- 
exch; Reds; Barred Rocks, Anconas, Buff 
Locverna, 20c each; Wyanteties, 22c_ each. White 
and Brown Leghorns ( Safe delivery guar- 
anteed by prepaid parcel post. 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, N. Y, 











Baby Chicks 
S.C. White Leghorns ,,oty Eggs 
We keep but one breed, range raised, large, strong 


and vigorous, 200 to 265 egg breeding. Baby chicks 


$25 per 100 prepaid 

E. H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, N. Y. 
TIFFANYS SUPERIOR 

GHIGKS 406 wnsris best STARS DYGKL NGS 

ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, B 33 Phomiavillc, Pa 











AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 

become independent with no capital invested Byery 

branch of the business taught Write today for free 

eatalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago, tl. 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


THOMPSONVILLE. CONN. 
Bales anywhere Bend for references. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


"SMITHSON HERD 
LARGE BERKSHIRES 


TYPE 
sows, bred to fart in March and 

eer’s Masterpiece the Wonder Boar, 
and son f our American § champior 8) mboleer 
Junior, $85.00 each, Splendid individuals. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, Seetyvilis, Pa. 











Twenty young 
April, by Symb 


*>r Chester 


Whites 


Fall boar and sow pigs. Spring pigs, pairs, 
trios, mated herds. Bred from the best BIG 
TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


Big Type Chester Whites 


ud trio, no 
ond "e specialty. 


Boonsboro, Md. 





ie eet — 
Oakdale Farm, 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
AND SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 
ARCADIA FARM BALLY, PA. 


BIG TYPE O. I. O'S. 
Bired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just b fi 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs at 
Winning first prise at Ohio and Michigan State Faire. 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Wither sex. 
Will have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stook 
shipped on approval. Write your wants. 


HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 
FOR SALE 
of the big 


Reg. oO. I. C. SWINE fancy type 


and of the very best breeding. 
Cc. E. CASSEL, HERSHEY, PA. 


For Sale 


35 Extra Choice Grade 


Ewes ready to lamb, 10 Registered 
$800 takes the lot for quick 


"seee ~ = urs 
Clyde B. Thomas, 














Hampshire 
Hampshire Ewes, 
aie wire 


Jordon Farms, Sauquoit, N. Y. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Bred sows and gilts. 
Guernsey Cattle. Free Cir- 
cular. Locust Lawn Farm, 
Bird-In-Hand, Box A. Pa. 








Fowler’s 6k£5 
td ‘bee ease you. 


ampshires 
best herd in o 


t. 
THE FOWLER F FARM MACUNGIE, PA. 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE: nicely belted boars, bred gilte 
for sale. Also booking orders for spring pigs. Gilis 
are — good individuals sired by an exceptionally 


good bo. 
HARRY ‘LL SMITH SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


BLUE HOGS 


They are large, growthy and prolific. Actually blue 
in color, Very attractive. .Greatest show hog in 


America. Write for booklet. Mention this paper. 
THE BLUE HOG BREEDING CO, Wiimington, Masa. 








big Berkshire H ogs 


rage better than nine I gs, with elze, 





type ar quality. Bight-w eks 1d and 
open gilta and yoy t relate pol 
b d lines. at farmers® Satisfaction guaran 
teed PALMYRA PQUARE Y FARMS 

Box A, Palmyra, Pa 





oe 


Over a Quarter Century Breeding 


JERSEYS and BERKSHIRES 


For Greatest Utility 
{ Write us if you need either. 
| HOOD FARM, INC. LOWELL, MASS. 


wee 





Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and ean make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Iso excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars 
Trios, from §75 
Spring « A 
Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 
Serviceable boars, $50.00 end up, 
DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Del. Co. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 








LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD—The fret 
prize aged sow at the National Swine Show and the 
largest and heaviest sow there, wag sired by «6 
boar we bred and eold for $100.00. She defeated 
sows that have been Grand Champions et over 
® dozen of the largest State Fairs. The heaviest 
Berkshire boar at this same show was bred by as. 
We offer a hundred gilts and sows of these same 
blood lines, bred for spring litters. H. O. & H. B. 
HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, . 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


- + agg ed stock Both sexes, not 
kin at right 
HOME FARM 


of the best type. 
prices 
; CENTER VALLEY, Pa. 


Pigs For Sale 


The large type with the 

best of bloodlines. Priced to sell. Satisfaction 

guaranteed Write your wants to 
METZLER & SHAFFER 


Regfistered Durocs. 





Somerset, Penna., Route No. 1 
KINDEREF OOK DUROC ASSOCIATION Ww ors 
ple rangy yearting sows ar - ng gis, anda few tried sows, all 

boars of serit he tteps and strong 
feeders This te f stock “at far = pe 4 i - to move oow, 
Write ROY McVAUGH, Mer » Kinder: ook, N. ¥, 
Pr, & Al I lig < r x, not akin 





Booking o orders for Spring Pigs Pigs 


Mare! 
low price Satisfaction g1 


Cc. W. DESELMS, FREEPORT. “OHNO. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Woodward Shropshires 


@RAND naan RAM AND EWE 
FIRST PRIZE FLOCK 
adksaainaah Chicage 1920 


ALL CHAMPIONSHIPS AND IST FLOCK 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, Mass, 1920 


Booking orders now for lambs, both sexes, for future 


elivery 
DONALD WOODWARD FARM, LEROY, N. Y. 


Dan Taylor, Shepherd . 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES| — 


Won_every First. Prize and all Championships New 
York State Fair 1919. Write for catalogue. 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, N. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


Sword registered Dorset yearling and ram lambe for 
at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fitimore Farms, C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 

















BERKSHIRES 


Highest ordér. Spring and summer pigs in 
particular. Please you all or money back 
BROOKVALE FARM, - McKEAN, PA. 

Fairfield Trueworth, bred for 


BERKSHIRES | Poicic'a od' 


big-boned boars ready for service, - 


W. F. McSPARRAN 





Two gilts sired br the great 





Furniss, Pa. 





Big Bargains in Berkshires 
Boars Ready for Service 


Bred Sows 
Narberth, Pa. 


Penshurst Farm, 
__ Reg. Jersey and Berkshires 


Three 4 one bull calf, not related. Pigs 
either awed Jong Baron 24, 2254586. son of 
Baron 4 Opdeneburs. NY 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


UPLAND FARMS, Inc., Ipswich, Mass 

We are able to offer a few choice femaies, both 
heifers and cows, from carefully bred lines 

An opportunity for Breeders’ Clubs to select 
carload for foundation purposes Sired by t 
bulls, and in calf to Langwater Cavalier No. 21012 or 
Upland’s Sentry No 54691. a grandson of Langwater 
Cavalier No 21012. A chance to select what has taken 
yearg to 

Write for description and prices, or better still, 
come and make your selection 

A_few choicely bred bulls. 

F. 4, Frazier & Son, Props. W. K. Hepburn, Mor. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
Brookfield Farm Guernseys 


offers for sale at Bargain prices, choice of six young 
Bulls ready for service, some of May Rose breeding. 
out of cows now on Test, making from 500 to 600 Ibs. 
fat. Herd under Federal supervision. Prices from 
$150 to $250. These prices are for immediate gale. 
For further information write 

Brookfield Farms, Box 151, R. No, 3, Saugerties, N. Y. 


MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll Do 
an@ Majestys; it means 1000-lb producers, size, type 
and prestige. We offer pairs (bull and heifer) mated 
to Line breed at $200 to $300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE 
Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Gon of Pogis 99th. An excellent individual end « 
proven sire, 
MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 


SOPHIE ISTH OF HOOD FARM 














The cow that made and is still making JERSEY’S 
HISTORY. Six bulls clone = to Gite famous cow. 

Ss = : : sons Sophie’s 19th’s 
v ict Agnes’ Son: "$100 to $500. 





ss than 
Mass. 


: Sor , 
A ques nce to ‘buy HOOD FARM breeding for 1 
their real value. River Road Farm, Concord, 





Leven Pen 7vRECL PUNFDE soe n0HN evn enenen natn rovevversanaeesanees 


Flintstone iM ilhing 


ane | 


orthorns 
Cows on official test. Herd tuberculin 3 
tested. Calves raised on pasteurized : 
milk. The get of Knowsley Gift won in : 


every class in which they were entered z 
at the Eastern States Exposition 1920. : 
We have calves by the best sons of 
Knowsley Gift. Write us for prices and 
information. 


FLINTSTONE FARM 


DALTON, MASS. 
F. G. Crane, Owner Lee Boyce, Mer, 








icenaeweiannenets 0 
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1921, 


A. Hopson, 
Girard, Ill. writes : 


“We think purebred Holsteins are 
best adapted to our particular needs, 
market milk; and because Holsteins 
in general are the most economical 
handlers of feeds. It is a satisfaction 
and pleasure to deal with a breed of 
animals. individuals of which hold all 
the world’s records for butter fat and 
milk production.” 


Send for Free Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian Asscelation of America 
115 American Bidg., Brattleboro, Vermont 








300 HOLSTEINS 300 


The best lot of registered and choice high- 
grade Holsteins to be found in Central New 
York. 
50—Fresh cows, extra heavy producers, 
60—Extra choice grade _ springers. 
One carload registered heifers due to 
freshen this winter and spring. 
10—Registered bulls from dams 
records up to 32 pounds. 
Any animal! in the herd for sale. 
Carload lots a specialty. 
Buy now before the price advances, 


CORTLAND HOLSTEIN FARMS 
203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 

N’T BUY 


TUBERCLES BU y Cows 


Barre and neighboring towns prohibit by law the 
sale of milk except from Federal Tested Herds. As 
@ result this section offers the cleanest stock in the 
U. 8S., vigorous, hardy, large producers. I own and 
will eell such stock or will buy for you on commis 

sion. All cattle tuberculin tested and check-tested by 
the infallible eye test. olstein, Guernsey Jersey, 
Purebreds and Grades. 

JOHN F. BENJAMIN, Barre, Vt. 


with 








Milking eabent baiaaal 


1 and 2 yr old heifers and 
RG N, 


me and beifer calves; 
MARV 


v Seo them or write. GEORGE L. 
Andover (Ashta. Co.), Ohio, 


FuRA7NC-ASS A YRSHIRES 


Have made 
128 A. R. 
records 
which aver- 
age 10.859 
Ibs. milk, 
419.85 Ibs. 
fat. Some 
splendid 
bull calves 
now to offer. 














Fanty Imp. average 1 A. R 


Whitehill . 
records 14,118 Ibs milk, 546 ibs fat 


STRATHGLASS FARM, Port Chester, N Y. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly test; 
will be priced right for quick sale. Herd 
under Federal Inspection, 


OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. 











FIRST CHECK $150 
TAKES HIM 


Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf. Born Oct. 
22nd. 1920. Sire = brother to May Echo 
Syivia from same dam. Dam of ¢ 
18.66 and ber dam 26 Ibs. A great buy for 
some one. 
BROOKSIDE HERD 
R. 3. Stevens, Liverpool, NW. Y. 











Sent ee 


ioleteinus 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still come and see 


them. 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














peeve BULL BARGAIN 
11, 1910 


Calf, born Deo. 18. handsomely marked, nearly 
ready for eervice. Sire, King Pontiac Abbekerk Jewel, 
our 84-Ib herd sire. Dam 16-%. jr. 2-yr.-old daugh- 


ter of o 20-Ib jr 4-yr-old. Here ts the blood of 
Pontiac Korndyke, King Pontiac, Tidy Abbekerk 
— one Chan us Butter Boy, all century sires. 
oe $125. F. W. ROYCE, BERKSHIRE, WN. Y. 

nearer BULL Born Sept. 8, 1920 
rat Pontiac, whose Ist and 2d dams are 

th i )-Ib. year record cows. Dam—1l7.15-lb. 3- 
. daughter of a 1100-lb, year record son of King 
of the Pontiecs. Price $125. Herd under Federal 


supervision. 
E. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 





Sire—z 








MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been bred on 
these farms. 


reasonable rates. Exceptional bull 
calves of May Ros . 
es & a ° ae, Sn some good pto- 





i. 6. CLARK, Supt., Hardwick, Mase, 





HOLSTEIN BULL 


2 years old. fine individual, combining the blood of 
the first 38-lb. cow and the first 35-lb. cow; also 


choice bull and heifer calves. 
SPRINGDALE FARM, WYALUSING, PA. 
$125—YEARLING gtmertes yy oy 
Born Oct. 10. 1919. y King of the Change- 
es a L Td. son on the Pontiacs, ready 





Dam an A RB O. q 
FRED A. BLEWER: TIOGA CO°"OWEGD, W. Y. 





Bef every bank and business man in Barro, Vt. 





A GREAT HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
Sired by King Korndyke Ormsby Creamelle, No 
259550, whose dam, Creamelle Topsy Ormsby Tobe, hae 
an A. R. O. record at 3 yrs. 3 mos, 18 days of 639 
Ds. milk and 26.49 Ths. butter in 7 days; 2,607 De. 
milk and 96.23 Ds. butter in 30 days. 8 months after 
calving 514.7 Ds. milk and 19.40 Ths. butter in 7 days, 
and a semi-official yearly record of 28,199.1 De. milk 
and 1,029.03 Bs. butter. The dam of thie calf, 
Beets Korndyke De Kol, A. R. 0. record Ds. 
milk in 1 day; — Ds. milk and 25.71 Ds. “putter 


in 7 —_—" | calf is about one-half white, beautt- 
fully mark @ straight, rugged individual. Price 
$225.00. BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, WN. Y. 





Springdale Farms Grade 
Holsteins FOR SALE 


100 extra large cows, due to freshen during September 
and October; extra heavy producers and fine indi- 
viduals. Two carloads of fancy two and three-year- 
old heifers that are bred to freshen this fall; all 
large and nicely marked 
P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Cortland, N. Y. Telephone 116 or 1476 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. 


200 HOLSTEINS GUARANTEED HEALTHY 
Carload of any age in 
REGISTERED OR GRADES 
Calves, yearlings, 2-year-olds, 








cows or bulls 
60-DAY RETEST GUAR- 
ANTEED 
High grade heifer calves 
$20.00 each 
JOHN C. REAGAN TULLY, N. Y. 





Others Are Taking Advantage 
of the wonderful bargains 
am offering. Why don’t you? 
Here is one:—Holstein Bull, born March 30, 1920, 
nearly ready for service. wet by a 42-lb. on 
and his dam is 9 wonderful dairy cow and ea bes 
tiful individual, but untested. $100.00 takes um, 
registered and tra today. 
WANDAGA HERD 
Under Federal Supervision 
WARD W. STEVENS Liverpoot, WN. ¥. 





Holstein Bull. Ready for heavy service. Sired by King 

of the Changelings, s 33-lb son of King of the Pon- 

tiacs. Dam a daughter of a 32-Ib. sire and has an ARO 

record of 15.57 Ibs butter in 7 days at 2 years of *” = 

eraging almost 4%. Heis tuberculin tested. 

= a splendid individual. First check of $175 —_ ‘him. 
RRY W. PETZOLD, Owego (Tioga Co.}, 





FOR SALE—A few very choice high-grade Holstein 
heifer calves. Will also spare Several choice regis- 
tered bull and heifer calves, excellent breeding. Very 
low price for quick sale. 
H. B. WADSWORTH & SON, 
Solon, New York. 





R SA L E 

10 Holstein Cows, fresh and soon due 
to freshen; . one and two-year-olds: 
and a few nice Calves: also five fine Bullg ready 
for service and 50 — fall Cows and 2 carloads 


fine Heifers. Pre on ttt 
5. &. Munnsvilte. WN. Y. 


Yearling Holstein Bull For Sale 


Sire is by a son of a 34-lb cow and his dam is a 
24-lb granddaughter of a 30-lb cow. Danr of bull is 
backed by 30-lb. ancestry. Good individual, nicely 
marked. Price $100.00 








H. R. FOSTER, Catatonk, WN. Y. 
One 3 mo old bull calf —., marked 
Sire’s dam 34.45 Ibs. butter 7 days. Ibs 20 


pho heifer calves, C. 
BOICE. A 


WANTED A HOME 





for choice 2 eet a8 a 1 -Friesian 
betfer and 3 
Browncroft Farms. {Gortiang Co.) MeGraw. uy a 
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THE HOLSTEIN CLASSIC OF 1921 


Second Brentwood National 


SALE and EXHIBITION 


$9600 IN PRIZES 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 3.1.0’Srruce PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(EXHIBITION MARCH 28) 


FOR THE BEST FEMALE 


$1000 OFFERED BY CORN EXCHANGE 
= BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$ FOR THE BEST, BULL 


180 


Any Age 
HEAD OF SELECT INDIVIDUALS 
EVERY ANIMAL OF SHOW RING TYPE 
FROM 16 STATES AND CANADA 


180 


Sons and daughters of such great sires as Carnation King Sylvia, Matador Segis Walker, King of the 
Ormsbys, Ormsby Korndyke Lad, King of the Johanna Lads, Champion Echo Sylvia Pontiac, Dutehland 
Colantha Sir Inka, King Segis Pontiac Konigen, Dutchland Creamelle Korndyke Lad, King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra, King Segis Alcartra Spofford, Spring Farm King Pontiac, King Medel, King Segis Pontiac Alcartra, 
Sir Aaggie Mead DeKol, King Tweede Spring Farm, King Walker Johanna Lad. Finderne King Fayne Segis, 
Korndyke Abbekerk, King Echo Sylvia Model, King Korndyke Sadie Vale, Lothian King De Kol Korndyke. 


Many splendid females in calf to these noted bulls. 


World’s Record Bull 


Carnation Segis Prospect, 2-year-old prize-winning son 
of Segis Pietertje Prospect, 37,384 Ibs milk, 1,440 
Ibs butter in 1 year. 

A Son of the World’s Record Yearling Heifer, 23,100 
Ibs milk, 890 Ibs butter in one year. 

‘A 37-pound Son of Champion Echo Sylvia Pontiac, 
the greatest son of the famous May Echo Sylvia. 
His dam a twice over 33-pound show cow, and 
his maternal grandam a thrice 37-pound cow. 

‘A 1,000-pound Son of Chimacum Spring Farm King 
Pontiac, dam made 21,567 Ibs milk as two year old 
and at 3 years has just made 24,600 milk, 1,045 
butter. 

A 1,200-pound Sen of King Valdessa Pontiac, see his 
wonderful dam in the sale. 

A Son of Sadie Gerben Hengereld DeKol, second prize 
bull in a class of 26 at 1920 National Dairy Show. 
His dam is Wisconsin First and only 40-pound 
cow, 782 lbs milk, and winner of first prize in the 
H. F. Association 1919-20, eompeting with over 
4,100 cows. 

ALSO A FULL BROTHER TO THE ABOVE. 

A 35-pound Son of Ormsby Korndyke Lad. 

A 30-pound Son of King of the Ormsbys. 

Two Richly-bred Proven Sires. 

King-Walker Johanna Lad and 

Finderne King Fayne Segis. 

See their offspring in the Sale 


The Leading Female Entries include 


The SECOND and THIRD PRIZE Cows at the 1920 
Pacific International. 

Hazelwood Ormsby Posch, 2d, grand champion Oregon 
and Washington State Fairs, blue ribbon cow at 
1920 Pacific International and winner of many 
honors at the leading Western Shows. 

A Pair of Wonderful Sisters (daughters of Colantha 
Johanna Lad 8th) one with a record of 32 lbs 
butter in 7 days, the other over 35 lbs and over 800 
lbs milk. The average of the two for seven-day 
milk productien is over 800 pounds. Records re- 
cently completed. The greatest pair of sisters 
ever offered at public sale. 


WM. G. DAVIDSON, 


Two beautiful 32-pound cows from the noted Bell 
Farm Herd. One is completing a year’s record of 
approximatély 1,200 Ibs butter. 

A\.Handsome Daughter of the great cow, Adirondac 
Wetske Dairymaid, 31,900 lbs milk, 1,296.5 lbs 
butter in 1 year. This heifer sired by King Segis 
Aleartra Pretty, an undefeated California bull, 
whose last daughters averaged over 21 lbs in 7 
days, as 2-year-olds. -~ 

Two 3-year-olds with records of over 20,000 lbs milk 
and 850 to 900 lbs butter in a year. 

A World’s Record Yearling, 23,100 lbs milk, 890 lbs 
butter in 1 year. 

A Daughter of Carnation King Sylvia, the $106,000. 
bull, bred to Carnation Segis Prospect, son of the 
world’s champion yearly milk cow. 

Two 40-pound Cows. A 35-pound cow with a 34-pound 
cow milking. A splendid yearly record, 100 lbs 
per day at present time. 

A 4-year-old with a record of 1,179 lbs butter at 3 
years. Also her daughter. 

'A 3-year-old with 23,000 lbs milk as a 2-year-old. 

‘A granddaughter of Tilly Alcartra. 

‘A 30-pound show cow by Spring Farm King Pontiac. 

‘A Splendid Daughter of King of the Ormsbys. From 
O. K. L. Royal Beets, 35 lbs butter, 809 milk in 7 
days; 1,208 butter, 28,084 milk in 1 year. Ameri- 
can champion milk producer in her class. ° 

‘A 26-pound cow and her twin heifer calves. To be 
sold as one lot. 


Iwo High-Class Daughters of Dutchland Colantha 


Mona Lad. 

Daughter of the Canadian Champion 3-year-old. 

‘And many other equally cheice cows and heifers. 

SALE OPENS POSITIVELY AT 9:45 A. M. EACH 
DAY. 

. Headquarters: Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 

To reach Commercial Museum from hotel take Car 13 
on Walnut St., get off at 34th and Woodland Ave 
Walk two squares south. 

‘Auctioneers: Geo. W. Baxter, Geo. A. Gus. 

Pedigree Expert: S. T. Wood. 

Judge: W. S. Moscrip. 

Catalog ready March 15. 


““ERrenrwoop ram ABINGTON, PA. 
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Brings This Gold Decorated 110 
artha Washington Dinner Set [2222 


Only $1 and we ship this superb Dinner, Set—yaurs to use for 30 days before you decide - | “seconds” or ““ran of kiln” 
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-Piece 


IMPORTANT! 








ely first '° 
t confuse with 











whether to keep or return it at our expense. - Special offer made because you must actually  f crazing and other imperfec: 


seé and use these magnificent dishes to realize what beauties 
World Challeng e they are. Snowy white, with glistening gold decoration, and your 
in Price Making! initial in gold surrounded by a wreath in gold on every piece. 
Artistic shapes which give most exclusive appearance. A set that will make your table 
admired by all. Cf course you will be astonished at our bargain price—you would expect to 
pay much more and we guarantee that nowhere can these dishes bought for less. 


With Your Initial.Monogram in Gold 


Complete in Every Feature. Entertain company at dinner and have your table appear as elegant 
as the most critical judge of service could desire. You can do it with this superb gold decorated set, which 
— 12 dinner plates, 9 in.; 12 breakfast D arre 7 in.; 12 soup plates, 734 in.; 12 cups; 12 saucers; 
cereal dishes, 6 in.; 12 individual bread and butter plates, 644 in.; 12 sauce dishes; 1 platter, 13} in.; 
1 platter, ae 3 i celery cish, 8% in.; 1 sauce boat tray, 73% in.; 1 butter plate, - 
6 in.; 1 vegetable dish, 10}¢ in., with lid (2. pieces}; 1 deep bowl, 8% in.; 1 oval er, 
9 in.; 1 small deep bowl, 5 in.; 1 vy boat, 734 in.; 1 creamer; 1 sugar bowl with 
cover (2 pieces). Shipped from 




















9 Only the coupon and 
30 Days Free Trial $2; {2 coe ana 
and we will send you this complete set of 110 pieces—full size for family 
service—for 30 days’ use in your home. If notsatisfied return the set 
30 days and we will return your $1.00 and pay transportation both ways. 
If you keep them, pay balance on our easy monthly pent plan. Don’t 
let this offer pass. You risk nothing and this is a sim ae 
saving bargain. Get your order in now. Immediate de “ef e are 
a position to assure immediate shipment upon receipt of your order. 


No waiting. No delays.” 
Furniture & 


| HARTMAN Carpet Co. 


' 
: 


‘3913 Wentworth Avenue Dept. 3089 Chicago, Ill. 


< Copyrighted, 1921, by Hartman's, Chicago 


 ABCOEFSHISKIMNOP 








ee 8; 
icago warehouse. Shipping weight about 90 Ibs. @ . 
Order by No. 327CMA19, Price of complete set of 110 pieces, $34.95. Send only $1 with coupon; balance $3 pér month. 






2 
FREE 32727!" ¢ 
Catalog 
Millions of people have furnished their a, 
homes luxuriously on the Hartman — | RS 
without feeling the cost. The great free 
432-page Catalog shows you how to 
any home beautiful more comfortable and 
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